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CONGER FISHING IN THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


By FRANK 


AVE you ever been hooked to an 
active screw propeller? | have not, 
but I should imagine the exper- 

ience to be very similar to that which one 
enjoys upon getting fastened to a conger 
eel of 20 to 30 pounds weight. Add to 
the steady, rotary thrashing of a screw 
the thumps of an erratic exhaust, and you 
have a still clearer picture. This at the 
end of a stout silk salmon or cuttyhunk 
line that is ripping out along a 14-ounce 
rod from a five-inch reel, and you have 
a glorious struggle that is not easily 
equalled away from the Pacific Slope or 
the warm blue waters of Carribean seas. 
Yet a short time ago, when I was dining 
with some fishing friends at a famous 
sporting club in town to celebrate our re- 
turn from a very moderate month with 
equally moderate salmon in Norwegian 
waters, and happened to say that I should 
be leaving the next day for a week’s con- 
ger fishing in the Bristol Channel, my 
host looked up and said in an indescrib- 
able tone, “But! my dear chap!” And 
another of the company (a man who has 
fished all seas but his own) gazed at me 
as a keen fox-hunter might look at an in- 
dividual who suggested going ratting in 
a London area after half a season’s good 
going with the best pack in the country. 
Nevertheless, I put the case for the con- 
ger with an irritating conviction that led 
to the man of the “gaze’’ meeting me at 
Paddington the next morning, with a 
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selected kit, and accompanying me down 
to a village which nestles at the sea- 
mouth of a North Devon ‘‘combe” and 
—staying a fortnight. The sixth day of 
that period was a day to remember: a 
day to describe in black and white for all 
sportsmen to know of. 

We went out at 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing with one small pan of mussels and 
came back at 5 in the afternoon with 200 
weight of conger,'16 pounds of rock 
whiting, and two botttles of fine French 
cognac that had fever seen a custom 
house. Our craft was an ordinary small 
open fishing boat, manned by a crew of 
two—Cap’n Ley (aged 74) and his “boy” 
Jack (aged fifty)—and we made out of 
the little harbor on a grey sea and under 
a grey sky, in a northeast wind that, 
figurately speaking, nearly bit the but- 
tons off our oil-skins. We took mussels 
with us, for the simple and very good 
reason that a temporary but complete 
dearth of fresh herring prevented our 
skipper securing any of that premier bait. 
However much the opinions of fresh- 
water anglers may vary and conflict as to 
the most deadly lure at a given time with 
a specified fish, there is as yet no room 
for disputing the fact that in salt-water 
fishing generally, and conger and cod 
particularly, there is no bait to equal a 
freshly caught herring at any time. I 
have tried to disprove this—when with- 
out herring—and met with no consistent 
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success. With herring unprocurable, we 
carried with us the means of obtaining the 
next best thing—rock whiting or glowers, 
as they call them in North Devon. To 
get these we went to a mark just outside 
the bay and about half a mile off-shore. 
To angle for rock whiting, with rod and 
line, is good enough sport, and a fish of 
1 to 2 pounds will put up a pretty fight. 
I have often pondered the pity it is that 
they are a bottom-feeding fish; to catch 
them with a fly and finest tackle on a 
light cane built trout rod would, in pleas- 
urable conflict, rival loch trouting. 

When Jack hove overboard the bunch 
of iron chain (called a killick) to anchor 
us at the first mark, we did not uncover 
our rods, but each took hand lines. On 
this accasion we did not require sport of 
the game glower—merely bait ; and then 
away as quickly as possible for our quar- 
ry-in-chief. So we adopted the method 
by which the professional salt-water fish- 
erman swears. 

At the end of each line was a cone 
shaped lead of half a pound or so. From 
the top of the lead sprouted two bowed 
arms or booms of galvanized wire, 18 
inches long. At the end of each boom 
hung a couple of feet of very fine line, 
mounted with a single hook, a half inch 
in the bend. Baited with the bivalves, 
we sank them to the bottom—three lines 
in all. We must have struck the middle 
of a school, for almost immediately there 
was a general hauling in—hand over 
hand—and two glowers from one line 
and one from each of the others were 
disgorged. In half an hour we had over 
24 pounds of rock whiting glistening in 
the bottom of the boat, and the old Cap- 
tain was loath to haul up the killick. 
Had we been fishing with rods of a suit- 
able weight, it is certain that his reluc- 
tance would have been shared. 

“T think it would be worth while com- 
ing here tomorrow with the right weap- 
ons,” said ‘‘ Monsieur Gaze.” At which 
I grinned assent at the candid convert. 

We commenced to overhaul our tackle 
as the boat began to gather way under 
her lug sail. A pair of steady blue eyes, 
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wrinkled at the corners by the hearty 
laughter of a long and care-free life, 
peered quizzically over cheeks like rosy 
apples at our preparations. It suddenly 
flashed upon me that I had all the com- 
ponents of an amusing dialogue, which I 
had before seen enacted and had been 
led into myself a year or two before, 
when first I employed the old skipper. 
In appearance Cap’n Ley is as near the 
artist’s ideal of a tarry old fisherman as 
ever lived, but in his attitude to rod-fish- 
ing he is less ideal than typical. He 
cannot and will not be made to under- 
stand why any sane person should “‘ waste 
time with them things.” In addition to 
this characteristic, he happens to be so 
deaf that one must shout in his ear to 
render a remark audible. My companion 
was aware of neither of these facts, be- 
cause it was the first time he had been 
out with the old skipper, and practically 
no conversation had taken place so far 
that morning. 

“G-r-r-r!” went the Captain from 
somewhere out of his grizzled white 
whiskers. He had something to say, so 
I helped him. 

“Show Cap'n Ley your rod, Gaze,” I 
suggested ; ‘‘he’s rather a judge.” 

Unsuspectingly G. shook his beautiful 
7 ft. cane-built steel centre rod in the 
Skipper’s face, ‘‘G-r-r-r-r!”” again ob- 
served the Skipper. He shook his head 
and took the rod, as he might have taken 
a toy proferred by a small grandchild. 
“No good for sea fishin’,” he said—and 
laid it along the seat. 

Gaze took the remark to refer to that 
particular rod and began to explain that it 
was constructed specially for the purpose. 

“G-r-r-r!” said the Captain, and he 
hooked up with his finger the end of G.’s 
silk line, which had come unwound. 

“T killed a 60-pound tarpon with that 
very rod,” continued G. 

The Captain hitched the line end round 
his hoary forefinger and snapped a bit 
off. “Rotten!” he said conversationally. 

“And I have seen a 100-pound fish 
killed with a similar rod,’’ added G. 
genially. 
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“Tt iE old that glower,’”’ went on 
the Captain—referring to the line and 
touching a fish of a pound or &o. 

G. looked rather impatient at this, so I 
coughed out a suggestion that he should 
speak slightly louder, as the old man was 
a little deaf. He leaned forward and bel- 
lowed a repeat that his rod had killed a 
60-pound fish. The Skipper evidently 
heard the word “pound” and took it to 
be a question regarding the weight of the 
whiting he had indicated. ‘‘One pound,” 
he stated. G. subsided! 

Once started, the old man went inno- 
cently on with his theme: he was always 
privileged by every one that met him. 
“G-r-r-r! No, sir! If we get where 
there’s any fish, I'll catch six to your 
one. This is what you want for a big 
conger’’—and he lifted up a tarred hand 
line that would just have pulled through 
a half-inch bend hook. 

“You don’t fish with that!’’ I shouted 
—‘‘you have a tug-o’-war.” 

‘“‘Sport?”’ growled the Skipper. ‘‘ Why! 
it would take you an hour to get a conger 
alongside with a rod—Br-r-r-r! Catch 
a dozen in that time with this. That's 
sport! Rotten!” he rambled on once 
more, and he snapped another bit off the 
silk line. 

Fearing a continuance of the demon- 
stration, G. reached for his reel, clicked 
it into its butt socket, and, threading the 
offending line through the rings, began 
to mount his tackle. With the lug-sail 
spar bending in the stiff breeze, it did not 
take very long to make our “ mark’’— 
although it lay five miles out from the 
coast in the main bed of the Channel. 
“Over with it!’ said the Skipper—and 
the killick slipped through the grey 
depths to the smooth bottom, and we 
were hove to over the Banks and the 
best place in the Bristol Channel for 
large conger. 

On my rod—a stiffish 7 ft. 6 inch bam- 
boo butt and greenheart top—I had 
mounted a patent sensitive boom of 
phosphor bronze, hung on a trace of 

Punjab wire—a device which had been 
specially manufactured for me by a fam- 
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ous North Country firm of tackle mak- 
ers. At the extremity of the boom 
(which was about 14 inches in length) 
was fastened a Punjab wire snooding, 
with two swivels mounted, and at the 
end of this was attached a large conger 
hook—one inch in the bend and three 
inches long in the shank. From a loop 
beneath the boom—of course, in plumb 
line with the main trace—was suspended 
a sinker of 34’s of a pound of lead. The 
line by which this latter was attached was 
exceptionally fine—in fact, purposely of 
a weakness that would free the sinker 
with the first thump of a hooked fish, and 
leave the fight absolutely unimpeded. 
This is much the most satisfactory plan 
one can adopt. The cost of the lead is 
trivial, especially if one knocks them up 
out of old piping, and a dozen or more 
sinkers make no odds to the boat-load. 
The hook I baited with a good-sized 
piece of a glower. G., whose mounting 
consisted of a treble salmon gut trace, 
with the hook on a Punjab (twisted wire) 
snooding (a decent conger could easily 
bite through anything else’, took the tail 
piece of the same fish, and all was ready. 

I dropped my sinker over one side of 
the boat and the ratchet began to hum 
as it went down and down and down. 
With the forefinger of my rod hand in 
position, I waited—ready to brake the 
line against the butt immediately I felt 
bottom. But with a continuance of the 
luck which had begun among the glower, 
I was not fated to tauten my line on the 
lead that time. I judged, from the 
amount of line I had let out, that my 
hook could scarcely have reached within 
a fathom of the sand when—Bump!— 
and a sudden lightening of weight. “‘Hang 
it!’ I remarked aloud. ‘‘My sinker’s 
off ——’”’ 

As I spoke, there came a vicious 
wrench at my rod that clipped my last 
word off sharp and I tightened up in- 
stinctively. Instantly there followed a 
succession of heavy worryings that felt 
as though I had on not only my own 
sinker but a hundred others as well, and 
all alive and wanting to go different ways, 
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Half a minute and my rod top bent, as I 
slowly lost a fathom of line to a mighty 
conger. Then I shouted and the others 
shouted—but not with me; for G. at that 
very moment had driven his steel home 
into another great fish. Ye gods! no 
sport in British sea fishing, did some one 
say? And two of us in one boat, at one 
time, straining every muscle and nerve in 
our bodies in an Olympic struggle with 
leviathans of the ocean! 

With what G. was doing I did not 
worry. My fish went mad. He felt the 
barb in his nose and he chased it. He 
bit at it. He tried to shake it off. He 
essayed to bury it in the bottom. He at- 
tempted to thrash it away. He did every- 
thing that his boundless energy—and my 
line—permitted, and tried every dodge of 
which his finny instinct was capable. He 
tore the line from my reel like a steam 
winch, in mighty rushes. He tacked in 
every direction. A spurt surfacewards, 
and my hand traveled round my five-inch 
reel at express speed. A retreat, and I 
“slippered” it out as grudgingly as I 
dared. My great fear was that he would 
foul the other fight, but I think the safe- 
guard of this was that the commotion 
that each was making in the depths kept 
the other away. 

And so we fought, and the broad- 
beamed boat swayed with the struggle. 
Two or three times I thought I had got 
him up, but each time the sight of the 
strange monster to which he was being 
dragged spurred him off on a new tack. 
Will he never tire! Is his activity irre- 
ducible? 

It was a grand fight, and from the mo- 
ment I had him hooked until he was in 
the bottom of the boat (nearly half an 
hour later) I never knew what he was 
going to do. Glorious uncertainty! I 
understood the meaning of the term then. 

My fish weighed 29 pounds and fought 
as nothing but a conger can fight. G.’s 
was 18 pounds, and we had trouble in the 
boat quieting their struggles and avoiding 
their snaps. It takes a strong man, with 
the eye of an accomplished batsman, plus 
a very heavy “priest,” to subdue a big 
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conger in a small boat—or anywhere 
else, for that matter; for its phenomenal 
vitality and great strength seem little im- 
paired by being out of the water, and 
make it a most uncomfortable, even un- 
pleasant, ship mate; and it takes a tre- 
mendous amount of stunning into safe 
keeping. 

A few minutes respite and then, with 
new leads and fresh baits, our lines trav- 
eled out again to establish communica- 
tion with the ocean bottom. £xtraordi- 
nary! In less than five minutes we were 
both engaged in a struggle similar to the 
first but less strenuous. And so the ex- 
ceptional sport continued. As fast as we 
could get our baits down, we were plunged 
into fresh excitement. Nothing this earth 
has to offer would have satisfied the old 
Skipper so much as to have got his 
“‘cable’”’ out, and made his muscles ache 
with hauling. But we kept the pair of 
them too busy with gaffs, “‘priests,’’ and 
baiting. 

So it went on, fast and furious, until 
about 3:30, when the supply seemed to 
give out. Then we awoke to four things. 
The excellent lunch we had brought with 
us had remained untouched; the boat was 
quite full enough of long, lithe, squirm- 
ing fish; the breeze had dropped; and, 
not more than 500 yards away, lay a 
French brigantine, awaiting a tug boat. 
A gig was putting off from her side in 
our direction. In our elation and busy 
conversation, we did not realize that the 
craft was actually making for us, until 
she was almost up, and then, with hail 
and answer, she came alongside. In 
tolerable English, by a Swansea French- 
man, we learned that the latter part of 
our movements had been watched with 
intense interest by Monsieur le Capitaine 
and his crew, ‘‘and le Capitaine’s compli- 
ments” and would we speak with him 
about the fishing? 

We said “Yes! Oui—certainement!”’ 
And in a short time G. and myself and 
old Ley—after first presenting the Cap- 
tain with two fine conger to augment his 
pantry—climbed aboard the brigantine, 
and drank to Sport and the Entente Cor- 
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ONE OF CAPTAIN LEY’S SONS WITH A PAIR OF CONGERS 
CAUGHT BY THE AUTHOR. 
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diale in fine cognac. The hospitable little 
Frenchman, grateful for the fresh fish, 
insisted upon our taking away with us 
two bottles of the brandy we had ex- 
tolled. Thus did we add the cap to the 
day’s catch. 

We had to pull all the way back. 

At length, tired after as good a day as 
we could have wished for, we jumped out 
of the beached boat and walked up to our 
inn facing the sea wall—leaving an invi- 
tation for our Skipper and ‘“‘crew”’ to fol- 
low, after the bestowal of the catch, with 
which we had presented them. 

Yes! With a stiffish rod—not a heavy 
pole, mind you!—cane built and steel- 
centered for choice, a decent conger will 
give you all the sport and fight you are 
likely to want. Get to the right place 
with a reliable Skipper, who is not too lazy 
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fire, rose in endless succes- 
sion—lost at last in the blue 
haze that always comes 





warm and clear. Some- 
times a whirlwind swung over the 
ground, sending the cinders far up 
toward the sky; but mostly the dead 
black was unrelieved, save where the 
bleached bison skulls glistened white in 
the sunshine. A little creek came wind- 
ing down among the hills—a dry water- 
course then, except for an occasional 
hole ; but two hours in June might make 
it bank-full of foaming chocolate col- 
ored water, rushing to the Solomon. 
Down the old Government Survey 
road, little more than a track that fol- 
lowed the windings of the creek, a young 
man hurried on a tired horse. Collar 
marks on the breast and tug marks on 
his sides showed the horse to be a farm 
animal. A blanket, bound by a strap, 
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to get you well away from the shore, and 
you may easily chance on a tussle that 
would put mine in the deep shade. For, 
if you are lucky enough to harness a 
conger of 35 or 40 pounds, you will have 
an unforgettable time. 

A final warning. Use nothing but the 
best tackle; long shanked hooks and 
leaders that will withstand for an hour 
the rasping of a powerful pair of finny 
saws. Also be careful to have your 
tackle well swiveled; and, finally, see 
that your sinker is attached tenderly, so 
that it will not remain on to twist your 
tackle round your fish, and perhaps lose 
you the lot. In conclusion, you will find 
November, December and January to be 
the best months for conger in the Bristol 
Channel, and also in the majority of other 
conger waters around the English coast. 
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served for a saddle. The man’s head 
leaned forward as if heavy with grief, 


and his dark eyes that looked at the. 


ground without seeing it were full of 
misery. Where the road rounded the 
base of a hill and the creek started on a 
horseshoe bend, horse and rider came in 
sight of a sod house and stable that stood 
on the farther side. of the bend and 
across the creek. A moment later a spur 
of the hill hid them from view. The 
horse whinnied gladly and increased his 
speed, but the rider groaned and drew 
him down to a walk. Slowly and more 
slowly they went. Once they stopped. 
The road dipped toward the creek, and 
the high bank on the farther side kept 
the house hidden. When they came to 
the creek the man dismounted, moving 
like one only half awake, and watered 
the horse at a “ spring” dug in the dry 
bed. They climbed the bank and turned 
into the yard—the horse eagerly, the 
man as one upon whom age has come in 
a day. The bridle and blanket were re- 
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moved, the horse freed to join his mate, 
and the man walked to the door of the 
house. 

A woman, blue eyed and rather slen- 
der, looked up as his shadow darkened 
the doorway. A patience greater than 
is given to most women had saved the 
beauty of her face, but the marks of past 
sorrow dwelt upon it. She seemed sur- 
prised and startled. “ Why, Fred! what 
made you turn back? ” she asked quickly. 

“T didn’t turn back,” he. answered 
slowly and with evident effort. “I’ve 
been there.” His manner was that of 
one who was putting off what he dreaded 
to say. 

“Been to town and back, twenty-four 
miles, and it isn’t noon yet! Fred, what 
is the matter? ” 

“Lucy, Jim Blake’s alive.” 

The woman’s face paled and her hands 
went to her breast. For a little space 
neither spoke. Then she said in a low, 
strained voice, as one who argues against 
a disagreeable and compelling truth: 
“Some one’s been trying to play a joke 
on you.” 

“No; Tom Foley saw him up the 
Republican two days ago: He had heard 
about your being in the county and 
asked about you. Before Tom knew 
who he was, he had told him where we 
live. Then he told Tom that you were 
his wife and that he was coming to get 
you. At first Tom thought he was lying, 
but he was such a villainous looking 
devil that Tom sent a man down to warn 
me. I met the man this morning.” 

“But he was killed’ in Colorado. Ed 
Grant saw a miner shoot him.” 

“But he wasn’t dead when Ed left 
him. It was reported the next morning 
that he had died, but it was a mistake. 
Ed came away before the report was 
corrected. It ought to have’ been true, 


but it wasn’t. The man described him 
we-7.” 

There was another silence, broken only 
by a hen cackling outside. The woman 
stared at the floor; the man watched the 
woman’s face, 

He is my husband.” She raised her 
eyes to his face. 
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“Yes, he is, damn him! but he won't 
be any longer than it takes you to get a 
divorce.” He was not used to swearing 
before her, but he hardly knew he had 
done so. 

“ And we have never been married.” 
She chose to ignore his vehement decla- 
ration. ' 

“ Not in the eyes of the law,” he ad- 
mittedly miserably, “but we will be as 
soon as possible. That scoundrel shall 
never trouble you again. [I'll kill him 
first!” 

“But I do-not believe in divorces.” 
There was love in her eyes and appeal 
in her voice, but there was also decision. 

“My God, Lucy! you wouldn’t go 
back and live with that man?” he 
groaned. “He'd kill you in a year. 
Don’t send me away, Lucy,” he pleaded, 
kneeling beside her chair. “I couldn’t 
give you up ” —his voice broke. 

Her hand sought his head as it might 
a child’s. “ No, I couldn’t live with him. 
I’ll go back to Father and Mother. He’s 
my husband, Fred, and we have been 
living in—we have—” She stopped, 
sobbing. 

“We thought him dead, and he ought 
to have been, as I said a while ago. He 
will be, too, if he comes around here,” 
he added with sudden resolution. 

“Don’t talk so, Fred. You know I 
could never live with you again if you 
killed him, little reason as I have for 
wishing him well. We ought to have 
been certain whether he was dead. You 
remember I wanted to wait, but you per- 
suaded me not to.” 

“And you married him to reform 
him,” he said with quick anger. “If I 
had a dollar for every woman who has 
married a man to reform him and failed, 
I’d buy a continent.” 

“You've never talked to me like that 
before. Don’t do it now, when I’m 
going away from you.” She was crying 
again, and he put his arm around her to 
comfort her. 

For some time they sat thus in per- 
plexed and silent misery. Then the man 
went out to feed the horses. When he 
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came back he sat silent again. Neither 
he nor the woman thought of dinner. 
By and by Lucy asked timidly: “ Fred, 
can we start for Clayton today?” Clay- 
ton, 40 miles away, was the nearest rail- 
way station. 

Before he could reply, another figure 
darkened the doorway. This was a man 
of perhaps 35 years, tall and dark, with 
a leathery and wrinkled face. Across 
his left cheek extended a long scar. He 
wore a grey flannel shirt, buckskin leg- 
gings without fringe, and a_broad- 
brimmed hat. From a belt at his 
waist hung two revolvers, the handles 
showing. 

The man in the house scowled and 
the woman gasped. “ Howdy!” said he 
in the doorway, leaning against the side 
and grinning. “I see you’ve heard about 
the dead coming to life. Don’t seem 
pleased about it, either. Not half so 
pleased as when you heard I was dead, 
T’ll bet on that!” 

The woman dropped her head upon 
her arm and shuddered. “ We had small 
reason to be sorry when we heard you 
were dead,” Fred answered (and his 
look said, “We’re sorry now that you 
were not”). “What have you come 
for?” he asked. 

“For that woman, of course. That’s 
rather cool from one who has been living 
with my wife. Of course you thought 
I was dead, and I won’t lay it up against 
you, if you don’t make any fuss. How 
soon can you be ready, Lucy?” 

Fred’s face went white and an ugly 
gleam shot from his eyes. “ She’s never 
‘going with you, you forsaken devil!” 

“Oh! yes, she is! I need her and 
it’s easier to get my own wife than to 
hunt up somebody else!” The tones 
were even and the grin was steady. 
“ What do you think she'll do?” 

“T’m going home to Father.” 


Lucy 
sought to prevent an encounter by mak- 


ing her own decision. “I wouldn’t live 
with Fred now, and I couldn’t live with 
you if I tried. If there is any good left 
in you, you will not ask me to.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not good enough for 
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that. You used to see good in me before 
we were married, more than any one 
else could,” he snickered, “but you 
didn’t see much afterward and there are 
those who could tell you I haven’t im- 
proved.” 

“‘T suppose some of them have a war- 
rant for you,” sneered Fred. 

“Haven't heard of it,’ answered 
Blake, unmoved. “Got a camp up the 
Republican. Hunting’s fine. Lots of 
deer among the willows since the fire. 
Luce can go up there with me; then 
out to Colorado this. summer.” 

“T tell you,” said Fred with fury, 
“she isn’t going anywhere with you, 
I’d see you in hell first! I’m going to 
take her to Harmony this afternoon. 
Tomorrow we'll go on to Clayton and 
she'll start for Iowa. Lucy, I'll go out 
and harness the horses.” 

Blake stepped outside to let him pass. 
Fred did not glance at him as he started 
for the stable. “The Harmony part 
suits me all right, but Clayton’s in the 
wrong direction. We'll have a settle- 
ment when we get to Harmony.” Blake 
spoke in the same even tones, but there 
was menace unconcealed. Fred made 
no sign that he heard. 

Lucy rose wearily and began taking 
down a few garments from pegs driven 
into the whitewashed sod. Often she - 
paused, as if she had forgotten what she 
had started to do. Blake stood in the 
doorway for some time and watched her. 
She did not look at him. and neither 
spoke, but she knew he was still there. 
When he stepped into the yard she went 
to the door, fearing that he sought to 
quarrel again with Fred. 

ok * oa * 

Two men came riding down the road 
that led from Harmony, the county seat 
—the same road that Fred had traveled 
twice that morning. One was tall and 
dark, about the age of Blake but with a 
pleasant and apparently rather listless 
face. An enormous saddle half covered 
his pony, which traveled at a slow lope. 
He rode with shoulders well forward 
and body easily following the pony’s 
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motions. He was the Sheriff of Sun 
County, a noted catcher of criminals. 
With a single shot from a revolver he 
had once brought down a defiant horse 
thief on the other side of the Repub- 
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bestrode a farm animal whose uncom- 
fortable trot was about equal to the 
pony’s gallop. His saddle was of that 
unfinished style known as a “tree.” He 
was a short and rugged man with faded 





‘Blake's hand shot to his belt, but ere he could reach his weapon the Deputy’s gun spat fire."’ 


UVrawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





lican River and 300 yards away. It may 
have been an accident, but the fame of 
that shot spread north into Nebraska 


and south to the Nation. His Deputy 


blue eyes and a determined face. 


He 
was older than the Sheriff, and rode as 
one accustomed to ride harnessed horses 
to and from the fields, rather than to be 
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looking for lawbreakers. He carried a 
rifle, but the Sheriff had no visible 
weapon. When they came in sight of 
the house both riders instantly drew rein. 

“ He’s there,” said the Deputy. 

“Looks like his horse. We'll leave 
ours here.” 

They led their horses to a clump of 
box-elder, out of sight of the house, and 
tied them. Then the Sheriff spoke again: 
“ Follow the creek. I'll take the road. 
If you get there first, wait for me.” 

The Deputy threw the gun across his 
arm and ran down the creek bed. The 
Sheriff walked slowly along the road. 


* 2 * * 


As Lucy came to the door a man 
climbed the creek bank and took post 
behind an elm tree. It was the Deputy. 
One of Fred’s horses saw him and 
cocked forward its ears, but the actors 
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in this drama of life were too busy with 
their own parts to think of others com- 
ing upon the stage. 

The Sheriff walked around the house. 
“ Jim Blake, I’ve come for you,” he said. 
Like the spring of a rattlesnake, Blake’s 
hand shot to his belt, but ere he could 
teach his weapon the Deputy’s gun 
spat fire. 

* * * 

Two hawks circled over the tree-tops. 
Far up in the blue a flock of cranes 
moved slowly and noisily. In the yard a 
half kneeling man supported a fainting 
woman. 

The Deputy bent over the dead man. 
“Gone to his reward,” he said half re- 
gretfully, half defiantly. “ He’s stolen 
his last horse.” 

“ And killed his last man,” added the 
Sheriff. “I'd hate to have his account 
to settle.” 


WHEN THEY ARE GONE. 


By MORRIS H. CROCKETT. 


I 


Who'll sing the song the robin sings, 
Who'll greet us first in coming springs, 
Who'll peck the fruit and such like 
things— 
When they are gone? 


II. 


Who'll wear on his breast the crescent 
moon, 
Who'll fill the day with his cheery tune, 
Who'll fly as fast as the transient loon— 
When they are gone? 
III, 
Who'll call Bob White! for the timid 
quail, 
Who'll wear the magpie’s lengthy tail, 
Who'll sing the song of the nightingale— 
When they are gone? 


IV. 


Who'll woo his muse through the stilly 
night, 
Who'll seek his roost at the hint of light, 
Who’ll have great eyes so round and 
bright— 
When they are gone? 
v. 


Who'll tune his lute to the swaying tule, 

Who'll watch above the water pool, 

Who'll sing in places dark and cool— 
When they are gone? 


vi. 


Who'll gather when the dead leaves fall, 
Who'll fill the wind with their good-bye 
call, 
Who'll migrate southward every fall— 
When they are gone? 


Vil. 


Who'll play the tunes of this feathered band, 

Who'll fill with song our native land, 

Who'll pay the price at the vandal’s hand— 
When they are gone? 











ON THE BEACH. 


By HERBERT H. BUSHNELL. 









HE steamer was packed and 
crowded with the usual Sunday 
excursionists ; but Peter and Dan 
and I secured a stateroom. Some 
people think a stateroom for a day trip 
is a useless waste of money. Experi- 
enced excursionists, however, know 
better. Even the cushioned seats in 
the gilded salon of a river boat grow 
irksome. Peter and I relegated Dan 
to the rear as we strolled up the gang 

plank, but we allowed him the honor 
of securing the stateroom. As we 

pulled slowly away from the dock, the 

Purser looked pursily out of his cubby- 
hole window and addressed the swarm 

about him: “ You folks are forming 

your own line, out there,” said he. 

The Purser was both impartial and 

truthful. The folks were forming 
many lines of their own, and they were 

doing it in a very crude, coarse way. 

They were, to tell the whole truth, go- 
ing back to Nature—the nature which 
gets what it wants by strength and 
pertinacity. Just human nature, I take 
it. In this particular struggle, the 
fattest survived. We were glad— 
Peter and I—that Dan was fat. Peter 

and I sat on a faded divan and wagged 
our heads reprovingly as we saw Dan 
elbow a poor woman with a basket 
and tramp on the toes of a slender 
young college chap. Everybody per- 
spired save Peter and I. When Dan 
arrived with our stateroom key he was 
perspiring too. He seemed disgrun- 
tled but we humored him in his un- 
reasonableness, even when he muttered 
something about always being the 

goat. Now why? We had carried the grips aboard. And I had furnished 

a bathing suit for all three. Not three bathing suits but one which all 

might use. We had let him have the honor of getting the stateroom and 
here he was finding fault. 

fo those tourists who have occasion to object to the roadbeds of some 
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transportation companies, I can recom- 
mend the track the boats run on. There 
is no dirt ballast or rock ballast: nothing 
but a cushiony, swinging, easy path. And 
talk about your Hudson! And talk about 
your Rhine! The Columbia surpasses 
them all. Her palisades are crowned 
with noble greenery—the stately fir, the 
rugged cedar and the sweeping hemlock. 
The Columbia has.a wild strength which 
requires the might of the biggest ocean 
to tame. The boats paddle up-stream, 
beating the water to froth, or they flut- 
ter down with the steady current. They 
can do as they please; it makes no dif- 
ference to the regal Columbia. Her 
face is set forever to the west, urged by 
an impulse as eternal as that which spins 
the earth upon its axis. The big ocean 
steamers drive the waves splashing 
against her rocky shores; but each wave, 
after splashing once or twice, drains 
back into the channel and resumes its 
destined course to the Pacific. There 
are no Rhine castles perched on the 
Columbia’s crags; but there are weird 


piles, older and more picturesque than 
those built by European serfs at the be- 
hest of German robber barons. 


Both Peter and myself approved 
Dan’s choice of staterooms. ‘Twas on 
the upper deck and well removed from 
the throb of the machinery. Peter works 
in the office of an iron and steel fac- 
tory ; I dwell close to the constant noises 
of the busy street. On a vacation we 
grew particular about noises, however. 
We lit our pipes and stood grouped 
about the window and watched the 
shores as they glided by us—the shores 
crowned with the oil tanks and elevators 
of Portland. The sunshine which had 
promised so fair in the early morning 
was flecked with cloud now and a sud- 
den shower speckled the brown tide of 
the Willamette. The scenery was inter- 
esting; but we lived near the Columbia 
and right on the shores of its progeni- 
tor, the Willamette. Furthermore, we 
were enfeebled by hard work and we 
felt it our duty to preserve our strength 
by needed rest. Two roomy bunks in- 
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vited us to repose. Peter sprawled him- 
self in the lower bunk. Dan sighed and 
made room for himself on the same bunk 
by laying his embonpoint across Peter’s 
limbs. I am of a generous disposition 
and did not insist on the lower bunk; I 
climbed into the upper one, bumping my 
lofty dome severely. But there is a law 
of compensation: I had it all to my- 
self. Ere long we heard the clanging 
bell in the engine room and knew we 
were. drawing nigh Vancouver and 
would plunge into the Columbia soon. 
A landing is interesting always, but, 
needing, rest, we compelled ourselves to 
forego the gay sight of dock hands toy- 
ing with the freight. 

Our boat glided effortlessly along be- 
tween distant banks of evergreen. I 
could lie still and look out at the Oregon 
shore and watch the ever changing 
panorama. Great billowy clouds were 
floating overhead, checkering land and 
river. There lay a peaceful little village, 
nestling in a cleft of the great cliffs. A 
little rowboat, moored to a rotting dock, 
swung idly on the smooth waves we 
made. Here a fringe of aspens; there 
a spiral of blue smoke; to my ears came 
the faint Chuck! chuck! chuck! of a 
woodman’s axe. I must have a home 
along this river, mused I. Why not buy 
a little tract along here somewhere? A 
place close to the river. I could find a 
spring and the firewood would be ready 
for my sturdy axe. A log cabin in 
some bosky dell. Every morning I 
could strip and plunge into the bracing 
waters of the great Columbia; I could 
drop a line to the crappies and get a 
mess for breakfast. Back to my cody, 
vine-covered cabin I would go and build 
a roaring fire. While I dressed my fish, 
Wife and babies would tumble out and 
dress, going to the door to drink in great 
lungfuls of air for the life of the body 
and look at snow-tipped mountains, 
great sombre gorges and blue sky for 
the life of the soul. Fish still kicking 
in a hot frying pan; eggs from the hens; 
creamy milk from the cow. Dreamily 
I drifted on through a dream country. 
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I chose; I re-arranged—rejecting here 
and there. A haze spread over land and 
water—a peaceful haze that tinged the 
world with tenderness. 


* * * * 


“Hey! For the love of Mike, cut out 
that snoring!” It was Peter’s voice, 
and Dan was prodding me with the tip 
of an umbrella. 

“Snoring!” I cried —“ snoring?” 
(sitting up and bumping my head 
again). “If I could snore like you I’d 
get a job in a sideshow. You make 
more noise than a riveter. Look at my 
shoes.” 

They looked and shook their heads 
commiseratingly. “He snores so he 


shakes his shoes off,” murmured Dan. 
“Come on and get up. We've been 
trying to wake you for two hours. It 
must be time to eat. 
with a boiled owl.” 

I too realized that 1 was hungry— 


I could get away 


more than hungry. Every breath from 
the river seemed to fill our souls with 
cravings for food. We washed our 
faces, brushed what is left of our hair 
and pictured gloatingly the viands we 
would order. We hurried out of the 
stateroom and down the stairs. Nobody 
else seemed excited. A bunch were 
gushing about the ancient square piano, 
which must have been tuned. by the cap- 
tain of a whaler in the days of ’49. 
Others were walking restlessly about. 
A chorus of yelps came from a group 
of traveling men who were playing 
pitch. We grasped a Steward by his 
white-clad shoulder. “ Isn’t it time for 
eats? Are we late?” cried Peter. 
“Nothing doing till 11:30,” said he. 
We snatched out our watches. It was 
10 o'clock. How horrible! Could we en- 
dure it? We wandered forward dis- 
consolately. I recalled that in my grip 
I had placed a half-dozen apples, a sack 
of peaches and a box of candy. Would 
not Wife and kiddies prefer that I 
should eat them rather than that I should 
perish? And should I share with Dan 
and Peter? Was it not my duty to pre- 


serve my own life for the sake of my 
family ? 

“You fellows go up on deck,” said I 
carelessly. “I’m going after my pipe.” 

Dan assured me that he had forgotten 
his pipe too and would go with me. We 
lingered, Dan and I, for some time. I 
fumbled with my grip lock and he fum- 
bled with his tobacco. Nobler feelings 
prevailed. Besides, I couldn’t wait any 
longer. I drew out two apples and 
handed one to Dan. He munched it. 
“ Didn’t you bring anything down with 
you?” I demanded. 

“ Nothing but a box of candy for the 
missus,” said he, peering over my shoul- 
der. “Say! give me one of those 
peaches. I’m very fond of peaches,” he 
continued (helping himself to one and 
trying to get more). 

“Well, you can buy another box at 
some beach store. Come through! 
you're eating the stuff I was taking to 
my wife and babies.” 

“Don’t pull any of that sad tears 
stuff,” he growled, producing the choco- 
late caramels. Suddenly he looked up 
with apprehension. 

“'What’s the matter?” 

“ Lock the door,” he cried. ‘ Suppose 
Peter should come in?” 

Too late! Peter entered. Hurriedly 
I put what was left of the caramels in 
my grip and shut it. Peter was wiping 
his mouth. He seemed quite contented. 

“Where have you been?” cried Dan. 
“Here you act as though nothing was 
wrong and we’re starving. Did you find 
a girl you knew?” (Peter is always 
finding girls he knew.) 

“No,” he replied. “I found a buffet.” 

“What?” we chorused. 

“ Yep !—a buffet.” 

“ Anything to eat?” 

“ Nope—nothing to eat,” he replied, 
wiping his mouth. 

“T detest a common booze fighter,” 
said Dan, “especially when he sneaks 
off by himself and guzzles down five 
drinks.” 

“Only three,” declared Peter. “ Be- 
sides, one must keep life in his body 
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some way. I never drink, but a stimu- 
lant is necessary if one is entirely with- 
out food. Seems to me | smell candy.” 

We led him out on deck at once. 

The crowd on a boat is always rest- 
less. It wanders and drifts to and fro 
aimlessly. There is always a bevy of 
gay young girls with guileless looks. 
Always a bunch of young High School 
fellows follows the bevy. Always a few 
old ladies totter about, clutching camp 
stools lest some one should snatch them. 
We wisely waited till the girls dashed 
aft on some futile errand and then se- 
lected with discrimination three camp 
stools to sit upon and three more on 
which to rest our weary feet. We 
watched the swirl of water behind the 
boat and fell to discussing the past. In 
the midst of a heated argument a gong 
sounded and before we could lower our 
pedal extremities the deck was deserted 
—the old ladies toddling in the rear, 
with their camp stools. tightly clutched 
in their aged hands. It was the sum- 
mons to the dining room. We were 
obliged to mingle with the common 
throng on the stairs and watch the first 
comers served. We cursed fluently to 
see the portly drummers taking their de- 
liberate time about ordering, about eat- 
ing and about folding their napkins after 
they were through. But when we did ar- 
rive we wrought wonders as trenchermen. 

An afternoon of flawless skies, of 
wonder crowned hills, of beauty decked 
water, with the sun sinking lower and 
lower in the west and the mystery of 
Nature’s changes closing about us. Peace 
wrapped us as in a garment. The tang of 
salt came to us from the approaching sea. 
Queer little houses—perched precari- 
ously on rocks out in the widening 
river, like seagulls resting—came and 
went. A moment the sun flashed his 
last look across the day and was gone. 
Night came—grey, wide and strange. 
The clouds, which had been torn by the 
hot sun, closed their rents and a drizzling 
mist began to fall. There was a dull- 
ness on headland and promontory. We 
stood weariedly on the deck and waited 
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as point after point was passed. At last 
a brightly lighted pier gladdened our 
eyes. We crowded closely around the 
spot where the gang plank rested, shift- 
ing our grips from hand to hand. We 
had little to say. We waited, it seemed, 
for. hours. At last we disembarked. 
That is, we rushed pellmell down the 
gang plank and streamed across the 
wharf for the train. For our accom- 
modation stood long lines of slightly 
altered box cars. One little passenger 
coach furnished a haven for the fortu- 
nate first. For the rest the box cars 
yawned. Sort of knock-down box cars 
they were, with long boards running 
along each side for seats. They wouldn’t 
be bad for starlit nights; they would 
have been bully for sunshiny days. But 
in the mirk of a torrential rain! How 
would we like to be cattle penned in such 
cars, traveling across a continent? We 
sat on one side and the water poured in 
upon us. We shifted to the opposite 
side and then observed a strange phe- 
nomenon of Nature: the wind was blow- 
ing from both sides at once. We chose 
a middle course and stood up in the 
centre. But soon the wind began blow- 
ing straight down and trickles of rain 
oozed through upon us. 

“Man the pumps!” shrieked Peter. 

“Captain, we’ve sprung a leak!” 
cried Dan to the Conductor, who was 
examining our pulpy tickets by the light 
of a dingy lantern. “ Why don’t you 
put the springs under the cars instead 
of on top?” I wanted to know. 

“ G’wan! What’s eatin’ you?” snarled. 
the Conductor. 

“Make up my berth at once, Porter,” 
insisted Dan to a brakeman. The brake- 
man was sarcasm proof. He grinned 
derisively and said: “You  fellers 
wanted a bath, didn’t you? Well, this 
one’s free! ” 

“T generally disrobe before I get 
under the shower,” said Peter. 

“ You’re on, Bo,” responded the merry 
brakeman. “Go to it. Take off every 
stitch, if you want to. I won't stop 
you!” 
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We dashed along at the terrific rate of 
ten miles an hour, stopping at various 
beach resorts. South Beach is lined 
with them. At each halt crowds of 
people rushed forth to meet the train. 
Children were shouting and women 
smiling as they looked eagerly for hus- 
bands and fathers. Laughing groups of 
. pretty girls with wind blown hair were 
expecting sweethearts, too. Dan and I 
clung to Peter, lest he should see some 
girl he knew and leave us. We wanted 
to parade our wives before him and 
make him envious. 

The rain had ceased as we reached 
our station—Ocean Grove. There is an 
ocean—the largest of all oceans—and 
there is a grove—not the largest of 
groves. A quiet little place is Ocean 
Grove, where families take their pleasure 
mildly. There’s no dancing pavilion 
there; no saloons, no amusement halls. 
But there is the great ocean, lapping a 
beautiful beach, and there is the grove 


too. Two miles away is a Life Saving 
station; a board walk leads one through 
a pleasant little forest of moss-covered 
trees to Pahcatta, where festive oysters 
grow and flourish. We clambered down 
and Dan and I fell into the arms of our 


respective families, while my babies 
twined themselves about my lower limbs. 
Poor Peter looked rather lonesome and 
peered about to find some girl he had 
known, but we hustled him away from 
the station and stumbled through the 
darkness to our cottage. A constant 
stream of conversation flowed as we 
stumbled. Were we. well? Were we 
going to stay a week? What had we 
brought with us? Why hadn’t we writ- 
ten sooner and oftener? 

Yes, we were fairly well, but hungry 
—Oh! so hungry! Reinforced by cold 
clam fritters, we dropped into a dream- 
less slumber, disturbed only by a hoarse 
bellowing. In the morning we spoke 
about it. Dan and Peter thought it was 
the sullen beating of the surf upon the 
‘sand. I had concluded that it was the 
wild sea winds blowing through the 
grove. It seemed that we were wrong; 


it was the hoarse bellowing of two dis- 
contented and wandering cows. The 
night before we had assured everybody 
that we would rise with the lark or the 
stormy petrel or the early bird (what- 
ever it might be) and rush forth to dig 
the elusive clam. It was 9 o’clock when 
Dan and Peter arose at my insistent de- 
mands. With conscious rectitude I re- 
buked them and reminded them of their 
rash promises. “ What time did you get 
up?” they asked. “ Eight forty-five,” 
said my ill-advised but truthful wife. 

“Come on, everybody!” cried a small 
boy of seven. “ Th’ tide’s comin’ in.” 
Hastily we donned our bathing suits. 

“TI thought you said I could wear that 
suit!” cried Dan. 

“T said that you could wear it when 
I wasn’t wearing it,” I retorted with 
dignity. 

We plowed over a high hill of sand, 
waded down over several acres of the 
same substance, in which were half- 
buried timbers and naked tree trunks, 
denuded of their bark and scoured 
smooth and white. We met returning 
bathers who told us the tide was on the 
ebb. However, I had come to bathe and 
bathe I would. It is a foolish thing to 
bathe in a retiring ocean. It resents 
your intrusion and wants to take you 
with it to its coral caves. When the 
tide comes in, it is fresh and frolicsome. 
It comes with a swirl and a glad rolling. 
It comes clean and fresh and full of life. 
When it goes out it is full of dirt and 
dust and flotsam from the beach. It 
snarls at your ankles and tugs with 
vicious strength at your knees. 

But the afternoon high tide found us 
ready. A small sum secured for Dan 
a large, rotund bathing suit, and the 
ladies and children were supplied. Peter 
stated a preference for the beach, saying 
he would build a fire, prepare some cof- 
fee and get things in readiness for our 
return from the bounding billows. After 
he said that, I offered him my bathing 
suit. The ocean met us half-way, run- 
ning smoothly up the white, hard sand. 
We waded, shouting like children, into 
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its arms and stood waist-deep in it. 
There is nothing of the timid maiden 
about the ocean ; it is like a giant at play. 
A mighty comber broke over us, lifted 
us and hurled us in a tumbling mixed-up 
pile upon the sand we had just deserted. 
““H-h-how about that for the s-s-s-sad 
sea waves?” gasped Dan, as he untangled 
himself. In we waded again and watched 
for the next big one. We formed a 
circle, with Dan for anchor in the mid- 
dle, and shrieked with glee as it broke 
over us and lifted us from our feet. We 
leaped into the green crests and choked 
and laughed when we were smitten by 
a lashing wave that thumped us impar- 
tially. The ocean laughed with us and 
roared in gigantic joy. 

. Surf bathing is like no other swim- 
ming in the world. It’s the best— 
finest—greatest! A good fresh-water 
swimmer has to learn many things be- 
fore he is expert in the surf. Mindful 
of exploits in boyhood in my native 
rivers and lakes, I forsook the circle of 


happily shouting friends and headed for 


the open sea. I followed a retreating 
billow as fast as I could, was lifted 
gloriously, and then struck out, hand 
over hand, beyond the breakers. Soon 
a huge wave bore down upon me. [| 
threw myself forward courageously, but, 
before I could dive through it, it carried 
me heels over head back to the arms of 
my family and stood me on my head! 
Others were bathing, and one of the ex- 
perts volunteered to show me _ how. 
“Dive through them,” he said—and 
gave a fine, lithe example of how it is 
done. I tried and after a few awkward 
endeavors, caught the trick. What de- 
light! Side by side my mentor and I 
swam gloriously seaward—farther and 
farther away. The soothing sigh of Old 
Ocean was in our ears and from far 
away came the shouts of the merry- 
makers back of us. 

“ We'd better get back now, before the 
tide turns,” said my new-found friend 
after a while. ‘“ No use taking chances. 
Once the tide turns, we’d hardly make it. 
You’ve no idea how strong the ebb is. 
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Keep well up and let the big ones carry 
you in.” 

We swam along the line of high foam 
and selected a great smooth swell. We 
rode high, head first, guiding ourselves 
as best we might; as though on the 
wings of a mighty bird we were shot into 
thé dashing foam, and through it and on 
—the force of our great steed carrying us 
past the first line of champing breakers. 
“Look out—for—ebb!” gurgled my com- 
panion. We caught our breaths, struck 
bottom with our feet, and, half buried 
in the next big wave, were carried 
swiftly and smoothly back to the beach. 
Another moment, and aching with our 
efforts, panting for breath but filled with 
delight, we sank on the beach. 

Cold? Yes, the water was cold, but 
we were not. We glowed in every vein 
as we raced to the great beach fire Peter 
had for us, and gratefully drank from 
the tin cup of steaming coffee he handed 
us. It was good coffee. Any coffee 
would have been good. We dressed in 
the lee of a shelter Peter had formed of 
beach timbers ; then, wrapped in blankets 
and coats, stretched out on the sand and 
were glad. 

In the city we look with blasé indif- 
ference at a collision of automobiles ; we 
hear the din of a fire engine and hardly 
raise our heads; we will not step out of 
doors to see the navigation of the air. 
We take it for granted and are not in- 
terested. But how different it is on the 
beach. We espied a full-rigged ship on 
the horizon. Oh, the Ohs and Ahs we 
uttered! How wonderful! how grand it 
was!’ We shouted to one another about 
it. We admired the swooping gulls and 
laughed at the little sandpipers. We 
burrowed into the wet sand and marveled 
at finding a clam. We exulted over a 
broken shell and hung breathless over 
the defunct body of a seal, washed 
ashore. And we ate. Ah, heavens, how 
we ate! Not the men alone; the ladies 
and children had appetites like coal 
heavers. 

The next morning we arose early and 
took another plunge in the surf. No 
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sport equals tt for invigoration and pure 
delight. Then leisurely we strolled along 
a beach of wonders down to see the Life 
Savers at drill. We had to hurry home, 
for we were so hungry we felt like can- 
nibals. I caught Dan looking specula- 
tively at the fat legs of one of my own 
children. After a feast on fresh caught 
crabs we visited Pahcotta in the after- 
noon. Dan had been there and dwelt 
glowingly on the oysters. From what 
he told us, we gathered that as we en- 
tered the town oystermen would besiege 
us with the luscious bivalves. They 
would beseech us to eat them and for a 
mere trifle we could fill ourselves fuller 
of oysters than we had ever been before. 
He glowed as he told us about it and we 
licked our chops and watered at the 
mouth continually. 

It is a pleasant walk over to the vil- 
lage—an old-fashioned little place with 
a few houses and a dingy hotel with a 
fly-specked eating room. Nothing else 
was visible save an old lady and nothing 
else was perceptible save an odor which 
was not what one might call appetizing. 
We entered the dining room and asked 
for oysters. One of the children pre- 
ferred a steak. (The intuitions of chil- 
dren are a source of profound wonder 
tome.) We got a dozen oysters apiece, 
cooked indifferently well, and paid a city 
price for them. We wandered back be- 
neath the trees, peaceful, happy, indo- 
lent. The next tide would be by moon- 
light and we planned to make it a picnic. 
The tide was on time but the moon was 
invisible behind a misty cloud. The mist 
drove before a wild, sharp wind and the 
air was so wet one could pluck water 
out by handfuls. But we liked the rain; 
we loved the wind ; we adored the stormy 


wrack that drifted across the lonesome 
beach. The ocean cried and moaned 
around the stranded wreck of the Alice 
(a vessel half buried in sand and foam). 
The ocean wailed over the wreck, as 
though repenting of its rage when it had 
driven it inshore and dashed it, shiver- 
ing and shattered, on the coast. How 
could we leave it all in the morning? 
How tear ourselves from the ever chang- 
ing magnificence of the mighty sea? 
How loathsome the office and its sordid 
grind! Peter hoped that the train would 
run off its streak of rust and be ditched 
before it reached Ocean Grove; Dan of- 
fered up a pious petition that the return- 
ing steamer would blow up before it left 
Astoria. I entertained no such glitter- 
ing hopes, and I was right. The train 
was on time, and we climbed on board 
and.sped away at the mad pace of ten 
miles an hour. 

But one more glory was vouchsafed 
us. That night—as we sat on the upper 
deck, steaming up the river—the moon 
rose out of her clouds like a dazzling™ 
maiden in a ragged black dress. She 
made a path for our fancies across the 
dusky water—a broad and golden path 
for the feet of understanding souls. The 
steamer throbbed her heart out to the 
river; the black woods stood upon the 
heights which hemmed us in—mysteri- 
ous, silent, brooding. The twinkling 
yellow lights bobbed and shone and dis- 
appeared along the shores. A down- 
river boat swept powerfully by us, her 
red and green lights burning, and faded, 
phantomlike, into the shadows. Dan was 
in the dumps and refused to talk; Peter 
was speechless with grouch. I was 
silent merely because I was sad. But 
one thought cheered us: There were 
other week ends coming! 














THE BATTLE OF BEAVER CANYON. 


By EARLE R. FORREST. 


[With Photographs Taken by the Author.] 


EVERAL years ago I 
spent the summer on 
a ranch in the moun- 
tains of Southwest- 
ern Colorado. The 
country was rather 
wild, the only inhabi- 
tants being cattlemen, 
as that was the prin- 
cipal industry of the 
region. In fact, ever 








since that section has 
been known to white 
people, ranching is the 
business that has 
brought men there. A 


few miles to the south 

is located the South- 

ern Ute Indian Reser- 

vation, and between 

this tribe and the 
stockmen of the Dolores Plateau there 
was continual warfare in the early days. 
In those times the Utes were a powerful 
nation, and, being very warlike, they 
gave the cowboys much trouble. It was 
an easy matter for these Indians to leave 
their reservation and go on a hunting 
trip to the mountains at any time. They 
had a perfect right to do this, as one of 
the conditions of the last treaty between 
them and the Government, when the 
Utes ceded those mountains—their old 
hunting grounds—to the United States, 
- was that they should be allowed to leave 
the reservation on hunting trips whenever 
they wished. I will also say that by this 
treaty these Indians were to receive from 
the Government a large sum of money. 
This they agreed to take in provisions 
twice a month, and each man, woman 
and child was to receive a certain sum 
($10, I believe) quarterly. I state this 
in order to dispel the popular belief that 


the Southern Utes are dependents on the 
nation. They are living off of moneys 
which they received for lands (from 
which they formerly earned a living by 
hunting and trapping) that they sold to 
the people of the United States. This 
treaty stipulation that allowed them to 
leave the reservation was often taken ad- 
vantage of in the old days by bands of 
renegade Indians, and many went on 
these hunting trips, generally to hunt for 
trouble. In the cattle country they did 
not have to hunt long before some one 
else was found looking for the same 
thing. Such expeditions usually cost 
the stockmen of the surrounding moun- 
tains dearly ; for frequently many ponies 
and cattle were stolen, and often there 
would be empty saddles in the outfits. 
and faces missing from the camp-fires. 

Among my comrades were men who 
had taken part in these encounters, and 
many were the thrilling tales they would 
tell of the old-time cattle days. Once, 
in company with an old cowpuncher, I 
was riding around the foot of a large. 
hill, the sides of which were covered 
with huge boulders, when my friend 
turned to me and said: ‘Right here’s. 
where we had a fight with the Utes, 
about twenty years ago.”” My interest 
was aroused, and I asked him to tell me- 
the story. 

“Well, there ain’t much to it,” he 
said. ‘‘ There were about ten of us rid- 
ing along, about where we are now, when: 
we were suddenly fired at from up there- 
in the rocks. One of the boys was shot 
from his horse, but he wasn’t killed. 
We were in an exposed position and im- 
mediately took shelter behind these- 
rocks. It didn’t take us long to get 
there, neither, and it was then that we 
noticed that one of our number was left: 
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behind. He was not dead but we could 
see that he was too badly wounded to 
even crawl behind arock. One of our 
boys—a daredevil sort of chap—jumped 
back on his horse, and, riding on the side 
opposite to the Indians, dashed out to 
rescue the poor fellow. His horse was 
shot from under him, though, before he 
had gone two hundred feet, and he had 
to get behind a rock mighty quick or 
he'd a got it too. Of course, the Indians 
couldn’t get at the wounded man without 
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so little, a rifle cracked from the top of 
the hill; and whenever a feather or any- 
thing else appeared that looked like part 
of an Indian, some of us took a shot at 
it. Several of us got scratches but no- 
body was hurt bad, and so we spent the 
time until dark; then a couple of the 
boys crawled out to our wounded com- 
rade, only to find that he was dead. All 
but four of our horses had stampeded; 
so we loaded the poor fellow on one of 
them, and, hearing nothing more from 
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exposing themselves to oue fire and they 
didn’t shoot him or bother him any. I 
guess they banked on some more of us 
trying to reach him, but we didn’t dare, 
for twas ’most as much as a man’s hife 
was worth to try it. I tell you, Pardner, 
it’s mighty hard to see a comrade slowly 
dying and not be able to help him. All 
the rest of the day we lay there, behind 
those rocks, and every time anybody got 
a little careless and showed himself ever 


the Indians, set out for camp—taking 
turns riding the other three.”’ 

Another story that I heard was of how 
a couple of cowboys shot an Indian in 
camp and then made their escape. These 
two men had had a horse stolen from 
their string and set out to find it. Know- 
ing that there were Indians in the vicini- 
ty, they strongly suspected them. The 
redskins had not given much trouble for 
some time, and so the white men felt 
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comparatively safe. They were both 
fearless, however, and it would have 
made little difference to them if the 
whole tribe had been on the war path. 
They were going to find out what had 
become of that horse. The trail of the 
animal was found and followed right to 
a Ute camp. The Indians made no hos- 
tile demonstration and the cowboys rode 
boldly in—soon finding the missing horse 
standing in front of a tepee, with a rope 
around its neck 
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had brought away with them, impeded 
their progress, and it was therefore 
abandoned. Immediately the fleet-footed 
cow ponies gained ground, amd the Utes 
were unable to overtake them. Shots 
were frequently exchanged but no dam- 
age was done by either side. However, . 
the redskins kept up the pursuit until the 
cowboys dashed into the little town of 

Big Bend (now known as Dolores). 
There had been peace for some time 
between the 





which one of 
them immediate- 
ly seized. A sav- 
age likewise 
grabbed it anda 
dispute arose as 
to the owner- 
ship, the Indians 
claiming that 
they had had it 
a long time. In 





those days argu- 


ments were 
quickly settled. 
The altercation 
had nomorethan 
commenced, 
when one of the 
cowboys whip- 
ped out his six- 
shooter and shot 
the Indian dead. 
The suddenness 
of the act so sur- 
prised the Utes 
that the white 
men were dash- 
‘ing away before 
they recovered. 
Then there was 
a wild scramble for weapons and horses. 
The fact that the Utes were totally un- 
armed at the time was probably all that 
saved the cow-punchers, and they were 
quickly out of range—for that was be- 
fore the days of high-power smokeless 
powder rifles. The men were immedi- 
ately pursued, and a running fight at 
long range took place. It was soon 
found that the stolen horse, which they 
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whites and the 
Southern Utes 
and it looked as 
if there would be 
no more trouble 
between the two 
races. ‘However, 
the Indians still 
continued to go 
tothe mountains, 
which could not 
be stopped under 
the treaty, and 
their dogs 
chasedand killed 
calves belonging 
to the stockmen. 
This increasedas 
time went by,and 
it was strongly 
suspected that 
the redskins en- 
couraged and 
helped the work 
along. At last 
several cattle- 
men went to a 
Ute camp and 
protested but 
the Indians re- 
fused to interfere with their dogs in any 
way. It seems that one of them could 
speak English, having attended the Car- 
lisle School, and he acted as spokesman. 
Finally, after 2 great deal of argument 
on both sides, one of the cowboys said 
that something would have to be done. 
‘Well, what are you going to do about 
it?’”’ insolently enquired the educated 
savage. 








BRAVE. 
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“Tf it’s not stopped, we'll kill your 
dogs and you will have to go back to 
the reservation.” 

“You bother us and there will be a 
fight!’ calmly announced the redskin. 

“Alb right! The next time your dogs 
bother our stock there will be a fight,” 
answered the white man. 

“Come on! We're ready!” was the 
defiant reply. 

The stockmen were greatly angered at 
this, the more so because they had at- 
tempted to adjust the affair in a peaceful 
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get a large company of men, for in those 
days there were many cow-punchers who 
had grievances against the Indians and 
they realized that if they were ever to be 
settled it must be soon. Scouts were 
sent out and the camp was located. On 
one side of it the cafion walls were 15 
feet high and on the rim was a lone tepee 
for the sentinel, while at the foot were 
several others. The cajion is very wide 
at this point, the other side sloping grad- 
ually, and the whole area is covered with 
open pine woods. It was decided to 
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manner. A mceting was held and the 
unanimous vote was that they should at- 
tack the next band of Indians that came 
to the mountains. 

A short time after this a party of 
Weeminuche Utes left the reservation 
and camped near the head of Beaver 
Cafion, in Dolores County, at a point 
about a mile and a quarter below the 
wagon-road crossing and 20 miles from 
the town of Big Bend. Word was quick- 
ly sent over the cattle country of the 
Plateau region and it was not hard to 


make the attack the next morning at 
daybreak and during the night the entire 
camp was surrounded. The Utes never 
dreamed of danger, and it was a half- 
hour after the first flush of dawn had ap- 
peared in the east before there was any 
stir among them. Then an old brave 
stepped out of the tepee on the edge of 
the cliff. That was the signal, and every 
man in the outfit fired at him. The at- 
tack was a complete surprise. Instantly 
the Indians in the camp below rushed 
from their tents—only to be shot down 
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by the hidden cowboys. The Utes are 
brave, and in the days of the old frontier 
they were the most dreaded of all the 
mountain tribes. This little band seized 
their arms and fought hard and desper- 
ately, but they were at a great disadvant- 
age—for no white men could be seen. 
Only the spiteful Crack! crack! crack! 
of their unseen rifles gave evidence of 
their presence. The Indians soon real- 
ized that resistance was useless, as a ter- 
rific hail of lead was being poured into 
their midst, and the survivors retreated 
down the cafion—leaving their camp in 
possession of the cowboys. There were 
twelve Indians in this engagement, and 
of these seven were killed, two were 
badly wounded, and three escaped in- 
jury. The reports of the date of this 
fight vary, John Harris stating that it oc- 
curred on the morning of Oct. 21, 1885, 
but Chief Ignacio in his report to the 
Agent says that it took place on June 
20. No white men were injured and they 
captured a number of horses and arms. 


When the surviving Utes were cross- 
ing the Montezuma Valley, on their way 
back to the reservation, they attacked 


the ranch of John Genthner. They set 
fire to his house, and when Genthner 
came out and attempted to extinguish it 
he was shot and killed. His wife and 
three children fled through the rear of 
the building. As they ran through the 
garden they were fired upon—the mother 
receiving a most painful wound in the 
shoulder. They escaped, however, and 
spent the remainder of the night secreted 
inthe sagebrush. The Utes did not spend 
much time looking for them, but hurried 
back to the Agency. As near as I can 
learn, this occurred on the night follow- 
ing the massacre in the cafion. I say mas- 
sacre, because the cowboys gave them 
no chance for their lives. Mrs. Genthner 
and her children were later taken to Big 
Bend, where she was nursed and cared 
for in the home of G. W. Morton. 

A week later Government troops ar- 
rived at the scene of the fight on Beaver 
Creek. The camp was just as it had 
been left by the cowboys, who had 
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sacked it, and not a soul had been near 
the place since. The remains of the 
dead Indians lay where they had fallen, 
and the Utes asked the soldiers to bury 
them. This they refused to do on ac- 
count of the stench—telling the Indians 
to do it themselves. This (probably 
from superstitious reasons) the Utes re- 
fused to do and the bodies were left to 
be devoured by those scavengers of the 
hills, the coyotes. For many years after- 
wards the skeletons lay bleaching in the 
sun, and even now an occasional bone or 
relic of the battle may be found there. 
For years Ignacio was the head chief 
of the Southern Utes and is yet, unless 
gathered to his fathers during the past 
decade. On Dec. 14, 1885, he made 
the following report of the fight on 
Beaver Creek to the Indian Agent: 


‘‘T have talked with the heads of the tribes 
comprising my people. On the 18th of June 
last two families of Weeminuches were going 
peaceably north from the Agency ( presumably 
Navajo Springs) for the purpose of hunting, there 
being a great scarcity of meat at the Agency. 
They encamped that night on what you call 
Plateau or Beaver Creek. On the morning of 
the 20th, before daylight— when all of my peo- 
ple were asleep in their tents - some whites made 
an attack, firing from cliffs and rocks nearby 
with rifles. Seven of my people were killed— 
being four men, two squaws, and one child. 
Two others were badly wounded, and three got 
away unhurt. 

‘*T am unable to state who did the shooting. 
I do not know why the white men should desire 
to kill my followers, especially as they were not 
committing any depredations, nor had they any 
intentions of interfering with the white settlers 
in any manner whatever. They were merely 
off the reservation for the purpose of hunting, 
and we had reserved such rights by treaty stipu- 
lation. The meat and flour ration issued to us 
by the Government was not sufficient to supply 
the demands of life, and in consequence thereof 
they had gone onto the ceded lands to hunt, in 
order that they might not starve. 

‘«The Indians who escaped were incensed that 
their fathers and mothers and brothers should 
be murdered while asleep in their tents, inas- 
much as they had committed no outrage of any 
kind. And, while my Utes killed John Genth- 
ner and wounded his wife in the Montezuma 
Valley, they were not sleeping any more sound- 
ly than my Indians were in their tents on Beaver 
Creek. 

‘*While it may be right that Mrs. Genthner 
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should be recompensed for her losses, é is not 
right that we Utes should be obliged to pay for 
the same, unless the Government pays us for 
our dead Indians. Our loss is much more than 
that of the white woman, for the men who mur- 
dered my braves took all of their horses and we 
have never heard of them since. Should the 
Government see fit to pay Mrs. Genthner for her 
alleged losses, we earnestly protest against any 
such payment being made out of funds due the 
Southern Utes by treaty.’’ 

I give this report as it was given to 
me by Superintendant Werner of the 
Southern Ute Agency at Ignacio, Colo- 
rado, and I presume that it is an exact 
copy of the original. Whether or not 
Mrs. Genthner ever received any in- 
demnity from the Government, I do not 
know, but I presume she did, as it is 
usually customary in such cases. 

That fight was a lesson to the Utes, 
and it was the last that ever took place 


between that tribe and the whites. They 
still continue to make periodic huating 
trips to the mountains, but no Ute has 
ever been back to the scene of the mas- 
sacre to this day. They no longer bother 
the white man’s cattle, for they paid too 
dearly for their beef that morning in 
Beaver Cafion. From a powerful and 
warlike nation, who desperately disputed 
the advance of the white trappers and 
settlers into their territory, they have 
dwindled down to a mere handful. Once 
they were the proud rulers of all the 
Colorado Rockies; but now they are 
confined by their conquerors to a few 
square miles of bleak, barren deserts and 
gameless mountains; and none knows 
better than they that the days of the 
grand, free, wild nomadic life have gone 
forever. 


A DAY ON THREE RIVERS. 


By W. O. ATKESON. 


N the absence of the Com- 

missioner of Labor (in at- 

tendance at the National 

Labor Commissioners’ 

meeting in Washington, 

D. C.) the boys in the Mis- 

souri Bureau of Labor ar- 

ranged an outing for Saturday, June 1 

last. Just at daylight the party assem- 

bled at the foot of Monroe St. in Jeffer- 

son City, where the boat was to receive 

us and start on its voyage. The boat 

was on hand and our party assembled 

by ones and twos and threes until all 

were on board. In the party were Mr. 

and Mrs. Roy McCoy and Master Paul, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Smith and Master 

Dewey, Ed S. Austin and Master 

Rosser of the Insurance Dept., Sherman 

Gresham and Miss Lois of the Building 

Dept., Hon. C. A. Denton, Pardon At- 
torney, and the writer. 

The commissary supplies were ade- 

quate and the angling equipment com- 

plete. The boat, commanded by Capt. 


Louis Nordman, was a_ stern-wheeler, 
propelled by an 8-horse-power gasoline 
engine, with a capacity of 20 passengers. 
Our destination was the waters of 
Maries River, in Osage County, and, 
just as we swung out into the rapid cur- 
rent of the Missouri River, the sun 
peeped up directly in front of us down 
the river, and its effect upon the seven 
or eight miles of water and the abutting 
landscape made a_ beautiful picture. 
Even old Bulger (the Captain’s watch- 
dog and constant companion) stood upon 
the forecastle and gazed on the thrilling 
scene. About seven miles out the Cap- 
tain landed us on a sand-bar and we all 
took an early morning run on the sand 
island. Before we realized the purpose 
of the stop, the Captain and his Engineer, 
having shed their foot-gear, made a long 
swipe with a minnow seine in the shallow 
water and out upon the white sand. In 
three swipes they captured a whole 
bucketful of minnows for the use of the 
party. All aboard and off again down 
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the river, and by 6 o’clock we were 
rounding the sand-bars at the mouth of 
the Osage River; and here-is a beautiful 
scene, the waters, the sand islands, the 
railroad bridge across the Osage, the 
little village of Osage City to our right 
and the verdured bluffs and hills to the 
left, together make a picture that any 
lover of Nature must enjoy. 
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from their habitual couches and having 
already traveled on the waters of three 
rivers. Snugly landed at a delightful 
camp ground some two miles up the 
Maries, the commissaries were unloaded, 
the rowboat unleashed and a couple 
more borrowed for the day, and the sport 
was really on. The Captain and his 
Engineer strung their trot-lines, and the 














Judge C. A. Denton (on the left) and Deputy Labor Commissioner Atkeson Discussing Fishing 
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Our brave little boat kept steadily on 
her way up the Osage for about 7 miles, 
when, turning to the left, she entered 
the mouth of the Maries River, one of 


Missouri’s numerous beautiful inland 
streams. We were all becoming eager. 
It was not yet 9 a. m., and most of our 
party are in the habit of sleeping until 
7:30 or 8; but here they were, 20 miles 


rest of us then proceeded to angle—some 
with casting rods without bait, some with 
bait, and some with sinkers and bobbers; 
some on shore and others in the row- 
boats. Gresham and the writer trolled 
along the rocky cliffs without bait, and 
both came to dinner at noon with a fair 
catch of small-mouth bass and drum; 
Austin pulled into camp with some beau- 
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hook and bobber plan. The trot-lines 
were raised and yielded some nice cat- 
fish. The other members of the party 
came in empty—in fact, the whole party 
was empty, and as our fair friends had 
the “repast” ready, all were soon full. 
That was a great dinner and the quantity 
stowed away was a sight—McCoy being 
the champion by common consent. It is 
to be regretted that a Kodak in the hands 
of a tenderfoot failed to get anything 
when snapped both on this feast and the 
catch, as we hoped to be able to accom- 
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tiful crappies, caught up the river on the 


our way back to Jefferson City. Supper 
was ready on the boat and such eating 
you never saw! Soon we were out into 
the Osage, and just at 6 p. m. the little 
craft headed up the Missouri. A cold, 
raw wind had sprung up and was blow- 
ing straight down the river; the current 
was actually vicious at the numerous 
revetments or jetties along the southern 
bank and, while the wheels went round 
as usual, at these rapid places it was 
often a question whether we were going 
forward or backward. But our careful 
Captain and a strong engine finally 
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pany this story with some really fine 
pictures. But such is luck. Next time 
we will handle the camera ourself. The 
afternoon brought luck to other mem- 
bers, and Denton and Smith, along with 
others, came in when the bell on the boat 
clanged for departure with fish to their 
credit—Smith having lured a 4-pound 
channel cat from the branches of a fallen 
sycamore tree (the largest catch of the 
day), not to mention a vicious old snap- 
ping turtle, landed by Gresham. At 5 


landed us at the point of our departure 
about 9 p.m. Thus was spent a pleas- 
ant outing, without one thing occurring 
to mar the occasion. The next day was 
Sunday and the writer ate a big fish din- 
ner with Mr. and Mrs. Smith. That 
channel cat was delicious! Office and 
business men would live longer and get 
more dividends out of life, if such out- 
ings were more numerous and regular. 
Each season should have its plans for re- 
laxation and intelligent sport. The world 


p. m. all were on board and we were on TWuld be better and life far brighter. 
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STORY OF A LOST TOWN. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


HEN the daily press recently 
announced the incorporation of 
The College Mound Oil Com- 
pany it is very likely that not one reader 
out of a thousand had the slightest idea 
where the place was. Sixty years ago 
nearly everybody in Missouri could have 
described the location of the town on the 
hill. Then it was a seat of learning, 
having students from Missouri and many 
Western States. The large castle-like 
structure, with its imposing towers, stands 
today on its lofty eminence, just as it did 
in 1851. Now the world rushes by be- 
hind the iron horse, and the old college 
is far away from its pathway. That ex- 
plains the difference. That is why the 
ancient town and its quaint school build- 
ing are only a memory to many white- 
haired doctors, lawyers and business 
men scattered throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 
If College Mound were in Switzerland, 
or nestling amid the pleasant hills of Old 
England, it would long since have be- 


come immortalized in the printed record. 


of history and the magazines. The 
average Missourian doesn’t see the pic- 
turesque about his own vine and fig tree. 
To him the place would simply be cata- 
logued among the “lost towns,” with 
the possibilities of a restoration by a big 
oil concern—should the oil be there. 
Leaving the ridge road on the east, 
you drop down into the valley, which you 
cross at a lively gait, because the road 
is smooth, and then begin an ascent of 
the long hill, on the crest of which arises 
out of the mists, as an apparition of the 
dead and forgotten Past, the big struct- 
ure which gives the town its name. 
Nestling about its feet on the hillside, 
like the cottages of its tenantry, are the 
homes of those who have not forsaken 
the old town with its glory. Sir Walter 


- the chase. 


Scott, with such a subject, might have 


called us.about the fireside on a stormy 


winter’s night, and peopled the place 
with fierce men-at-arms, sworn to the 
bidding of some mighty Baron. For 
the foray, the scout, the tourney, he 
would have the wide swells of blue grass 
meadow, the soft carpeted forest, the 
smooth plateau. Calling up the past, 
he would have the old tavern, with its 
swinging sign, the six horse stage-coach 
running from the Missouri River to the 
Capital City of lowa, the huntsman with 
plumed hat and flint lock rifle, the wind- 
ing horn and the long, lean hounds of 
For College Mound had all 
these glories when her big building was 
young. 

And then it had its tragedy too. 
There were some who went to war from 
the College and came back, and some 
who did not return. There was a day 
when the students met in the large 
chapel, and, in the presence of the Presi- 
dent, chose the colors under which they 
would serve. There were some who 
donned the Blue and some who espoused 
the Gray. Under the trees at Penny’s 
Ridge those of the Gray met and chose 
a tall, fair stripling as their Captain, and 
as their Lieutenant a dark-eyed, clear- 
headed student of the law, but recently 
wedded to one of the most beautiful 
maidens in all that country. Destiny 
took the Captain through a hundred 
bloody battles, right up to the cannon’s 
mouth with flashing sabre, and brought 
him home to his loved ones. It took 
the dark-eyed Lieutenant along the same 
path up to one hot summer day. The 
troopers were guarding a Southern rail- 
road embankment, when it sent a Minié 
ball square into his forehead, and the 
sweet faced young woman, waiting in the 
shadow of the great cathedral structure, 
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laid aside her pretty clothes and selected 
a dress of black. Ah! the pity of it all! 

“You go to the hills,” said Opie Read 
to the writer, ‘when you want character. 
The feud was born amid the hills, not on 
the plains. An excess of sentiment is 
the foundation of the feud. When you 
broaden the feud, you have Patriotism. 
The man who would fight and die for his 
country. Patriotism is only a broaden- 
ing of the love for the hearthstone.”’ 

Of a verity there was character about 
the town on the 
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document complacently. ‘ There!” he 
said to the children. ‘I’ve made it so 
plain that you won’t need to spend any 
money lawin’ over it.” 

The will began thus: “In the naim 
of god amen.” In the 2,000 words of 
it there was not a punctuation mark of 
any kind, and most of the words dis- 
closed an individuality of spelling. When 
the old gentleman died some of the dis- 
tant kin immediately went to law to 
break the document, which had been 

prepared with 
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big hill. Robert 
Gipson, five feet 
tall, lived to be 
118 years old. 
He had offered 
himself asa 
soldier to the 
American cause 
in 1812, andafter 
being mustered 
in was rejected 
because he was 
too old. He was 





then 45, and 
hived 73 years 
after being de- 
nied the honor 
of dying for his 


country! “I'll 
show ’em that 
I’'monlyayoung 
chap!” he said, 
and he just kept 
on living long 
after those who 
had turned him 
down had died- 
of old age. 
Robert's son, Smith Gipson—born and 
reared on the great hill—was an illiter- 
ate man, but with plenty of good, hard 
sense. As he was getting along in life a 
mule kicked him and he thought he was 
going to die. So he called for foolscap 
paper, a quill and some ink. Then he 
disposed of his lands, houses, horses, 
mules, cattle and farming tools among a 
score or so of descendants, and when he 
had finished his task he looked at the 
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such care to out- 
wit the lawyers. 
“Why, sure!” 
said the learnéd 
students of 
Blackstone. ‘It 
will be a joke to 
bust that. Why! 
it doesn’t mean 
anything !”” 
Seven astute 
lawyers got into 
the game, and 
began figuring 
on howlong they 
could keep the 
case in court. It 
looked like easy 
money. The will 
was printed in 
newspapers and 
law magazines as 
a curiosity of 
literature. The 
old testator was 
ridiculed for try- 
ing to beat the 
lawyers with a 
Chinese puzzle. The Circuit Judge took 
the will out of the Clerk’s office one 
night and sat up with it at home. Next 
morning he came into court with the 
problem solved. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said 
to the array of lawyers, “it is very clear 
to me that the old man meant so and 
so.” And he went on, taking up that 
funny looking document phrase by 
phrase, and shedding the light on it. 
When he had finished it was as clear as 
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the noonday sun just what the old man 
wanted to do with his earthly possessions, 
and the case stopped then and there. 
“Uncle” Jimps Dysart (one of the 
founders of the College) was a Presby- 
terian from ’way back. Although a 
great friend of education, he hadn’t had 
time in his busy life for much ‘book 
Varnin’.” But it was no handicap. He 
debated with any sort of talent the Bap- 
tists or Campbellites or Methodists sent 
against him, and invaribly won. “Be- 
cause he wore us out,” the discomfited 
ones would say. It was related of Uncle 
Jimps that he refused to join in a meet- 
ing where they were praying for rain, 
“because the wind was in the wrong di- 
rection.” He was once matched for a 
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debate with a Campbellite (that’s the 
term they used in the old days, and it 
was intended to convey no reproach)— 
his opponent having been contracted for 
by the Baptists. Not long before Uncle 
Jimps had worsted a very learnéd Bap- 


tist debater, and the Baptists declared 
the only reason was that their champion 
lacked the physical ability to talk as loud 
and long as Uncle Jimps. But the Camp- 
bellite was as big and strong as Uncle 
Jimps. The Baptists, confident in their 
gladiator, were out in force, right up in 
front. For the first half day the two 
men sparred for points. In the after- 
noon Uncle Jimps agreed to some propo- 
sition his opponent laid down. Then the 
Campbellite acquiesced in a shot Uncle 
Jimps made at the Baptists. Before long 
both debaters had joined forces and were 
ripping into the Baptist ranks right and 
left. Uncle Jimps had taken his oppo- 
nent into camp, and the Baptists who 
had come to cheer left to weep. 

When the Civil War was at its height 
word reached College Mound that the 
Black Horse Cavalry of Iowa were headed 
down for Macon and Bloomington, for 
the startling purpose of wiping out two 
good towns. Many citizens of College 
Mound were then fighting in the South, 
but there were plenty of young farmers 
about the big hill, and they gathered 
their flint-locks, scythes and corn-knives 
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and hastened to the threatened. points. 
The “invasion” was scheduled to occur 
on a certain date, designated as Black 
Friday. It was a dark, rainy day. The 
patriots from College Mound patrolled 
the streets all day, waiting to spit the 
Black Horses and their riders; but the 
enemy never came, and the College 
Mound army were convinced that the 
reason was because the invaders had 
learned of the reception awaiting them. 

College Mound has never had a circus, 
a merry-go-round or a moving picture 
show. Its only annual diversion is a big 
Holiness camp meeting, which runs for 
ten daysevery summer. Then the village 
is roused to its old-time life and hustle, 
for the camp meeting brings many people 
totown. At night all the little stores and 
safes are brilliantly illuminated with oil 
lamps, and here and there is a street light. 
To College Mound and to the region for 
miles around, it is the harvest home occa- 
sion, and everybody quits work and goes 
to town. The meeting itself is not the 
only magnet. It is the social opportuni- 
ty; the meeting of old friends—an occa- 
sion when everybody is out. For many 
years the Holiness people have held their 
big meeting at the hill town. It was far 
from the “maddening throng,” the lure 
of theatres, the temptations of the saloon, 

If, vast lakes of oil are washing the 
underworld shores about the College, 
the discovery will be read with interest 
by the alumni, now scattered to the four 
corners of the nation. The commercial 
experts of a far-off State, who made a 
$50,000 wager that there was oil in 
those parts, were not attracted by the 
sentimental atmosphere about theschool- 
castle and its hive of retainers. Their 
surveyors took no account of the almost 
sacred history that belongs to everything 
within reach of vision from the tower 
loft. “If we hit it,” they say, “we'll 
make a burg out of this place. Wonder 
you fellers never thought of getting busy 
on this proposition yourselves!” 

It is the spirit of the age. Sir Walter 
Scott stands no show with steam shovels, 
pipe lines and railroad cars. 
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CHAPTER X.—Perils of Travel. 


[° was easy to understand how the 

girls had contrived to carry out their 
plan to accompany us down the river. 
The care we had exercised to conceal 
from Mrs. Grayson the possibility of 
danger on the trip had been turned to 
advantage. To the mother it was repre- 
sented as merely a pleasant excursion 
down a big, gently-flowing stream at low 


flood—a long ride in a roomy boat, out 
of the wilderness to the haunts of civi- 
lization. The few necessary preparations 
had been made in advance, and there re- 
mained only to wheedle Mrs. Grayson 
into consenting, without giving her a 
chance to consult with Father and 


Mother. As for Aunt Marth Bayne, it 
was not in the old pioneer stock to worry 
over perils of any sort. She had un- 
limited faith in Minta Jane’s ability to 
take care of herself, whatever chance 
might come, and for that matter so had 
I. Minta Jane alone would have appealed 
to me as a thoroughly reliable and trust- 
worthy companion for a voyage to New 
Orleans, even though both armies and 
their battlefields lay between. And if 
conditions were different, Puss Grayson 
—but there was no getting around the 
fact that her utter helplessness in time of 
possible danger might bring disaster to 
us all. It is a grievous error to bring 
up girls without benefit of instruction in 
self-helpfulness. They should at least 
be taught to swim, shoot and paddle. 


And so we dropped down the river 
in the gloom, talking but little, because 
there seemed to be practically nothing to 
say. Puss was almost heartbroken over 
what she termed our “grumpy” wel- 
come; Dick and I were worried and 
angry at the unexpected turn of affairs, 
and I think that Minta Jane was person- 
ally getting a whole lot of quiet enjoyment 
out of the general show of ill-feeling. It 
was useless trying to imagine her sharing 
in unpleasant thoughts of any sort, for 
that would have been contrary to her 
nature. I noted the slight turn of her 
head as she watched the passing shores, 
her attentiveness to the whistling flight 
of a flock of teal on their way to warmer 
climes, and—when her innate devilishness 
refused to be longer held in restraint—the 
quick flirt of a cupped palm which sent 
a pint of river water into Dick’s collar. 
“Wake up, somebody!” she said. “If 
this is a Quaker meeting, I want to be 
introduced to the preacher.” 

“ He’s waiting yander, around the next 
bend,” said I; “ but it’ll be a long time 
before a preacher’ll have anything in 
partickler to say to you. There’s a good 
looking gal down at Batesville that I aim 
to show you—a real, sure enough purty 
gal, that stays at home nights an’ knits 
socks for her Pap, instead of running 
around on the river with a bunch of 
boys.” 

“My Pap don’t wear socks,” was the 
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ready response; “ an’ I’ll bet them little 
Batesville boys don’t paddle around so 
awful much without some grown-up per- 
son along to look arter ’em. Are you 
aiming to run all night?” 

“An’ half the day tomorrow. The 
river is dead slow a heap of the way.” 

“Then Puss an’ I will curl down an’ 
sleep some, after a bit, so we can spell 
you two when it comes light. There 
won’t be any rapids, to hurt, after we get 
below Calico Rock.” 

Practical ideas came naturally to Minta 
Jane. There was really no objection to 
offer to this one. If we were to risk the 
last half of the run by daylight, it mat- 
tered little who was at the paddle. One 
shore held as much of danger as the 
other. We could only take the middle 


of the stream and chance a shot from the 
bushes, and I hardly thought that powder 
would be burned at a boat apparently 
holding only a couple of girls. 


In fact, 
for all that I knew to the contrary, much 
good might already have been accom- 
plished through Federal efforts to hold 
the lawless element in check. At any rate 
nothing would be gained by frightening 
Puss with talk of dangers which might 
not exist. 

The owls seemed unusually noisy that 
night. I think more owls, and noisier 
ones, live in the big hollow trees under 
the White River bluffs than anywhere 
else in the world, and they seemed to be 
signaling to each other that there was 
something astir on the water. Their 
clamor appeared to worry both of the 
Graysons, probably because night excur- 
sions were new to them and their nerves 
were easily upset. It would have been 
easy to have turned Puss’s nervousness 
into panic by remarking upon the shud- 
dering mournfulness of the hoots which 
resounded from every side, but Minta 
Jane sent back a response with the shud- 
der turned to a chuckling laugh that there 
was no resisting. And then Dick and I 
joined in the mimicry, until we presently 
found ourselves in the best of good spir- 
its, with all cares and worries forgotten. 

There were other sounds to catch the 
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attentive ear, through the long stretches 
of smooth water where the current ran 
silently. All wild animals love the water- 
ways. Coons, minks and possums were 
abroad on the gravel bars and along the 
narrow ‘mud belts beneath the willows, 
and we could hear their startled rush 
when the boat came upon them unawares. 
Flocks of wild ducks fluttered up from 
the grassy coves and pockets. Solitary 
herons challenged us from boulders in 
mid-stream, then flapped aloft in clumsy 
flight—dimly visible until they swung 
against the wall of cliffs towering on 
either hand, and then instantly lost. 
Once the quacking of a horde of mallards, 
in a bit of marsh beyond a gravel bar, 
suggested an attempt to kill a brace for 
our breakfast. I guided the boat gently 
ashore, and Grayson crept through the 
willows and shot into the midst of the 
flock—guided only by the sound, for 
heavy shadows lay where the wild-fowl 
were feeding. For an instant the air 
was full of ducks, and Dick presently re- 
joined us, wet to the knees from wading 
to gather his game. He had four plump 
mallards and reported that there were 
others lying in water beyond his depth. 
Puss was in raptures of delight over 
her brother’s achievement, but Minta 
Jane and I exchanged glances of silent 
understanding—for, plainly in answer to 
Dick’s shot, there had come double re- 
ports from far down the river, so distant 
that the others had not given them notice. 
Signal shots, and at midnight! They 
could mean only that the river was regu- 
larly picketed or patrolled and with the 
one possible object of giving advance 
intelligence of passing boats. 

I wanted a chance to talk matters over 
with Dick, and, as his sister evinced no 
inclination to sleep, I at last landed in 
a dry channel behind an island heavily 
clad with willows, where we might safely 
build a fire and prepare something to 
eat. Minta Jane had revealed her pos- 
session of a real treasure—a handful of 
coffee—and any genuine mountain man 
would have been equally ready to call a 
halt until the pot could be put to boiling. 
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Yh ‘ail my years of acquaintance with 
Aunt Marth I never knew her to be with- 
out “store coffee.” It was the one 
luxury—the prime necessity—of her life. 
“T don’t keer what Dan’l does with the 
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like some fellers I’ve heern tell on—jest 
so he keeps me in snuff an’ coffee. When 
them things stop coming, Aunt Marth 
gits her another man!” And it is my 
opinion that old Dan had his own private 
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**For an instant the air was full of ducks."’ 


rest of his money,” she used to say. “ He 
kin gamble or drink or hossrace the last 
red cent of it—or even fool it away buy- 
ing ribbons an’ fixin’s for other women, 


reasons for believing her. At any rate, 
he bought coffee by the bag at times 
when other provisions were provided, if 
at all, in a hand-to-mouth way, and his 
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good wife would unmurmuringly dine on 
wild “greens” without meat, or wild 
meat alone, “ jest so I don’t have ter b’il 
over the grounds.” The coffee we had 
that night, without sugar or cream, was 
certainly far better than any I have ever 
drank, before or since—and it was of the 
brew that will keep a man awake for 
two days and nights; bitter from over- 
parching and as strong as lye. 

Grayson placed small importance upon 
my story of the signal shots. Some one 
was hunting coons down the river and 
the timing of the reports had been simply 
a coincidence. I thought differently, and 
presently had further evidence in support 
of my belief. As we swung into the 
current again, a faint sound reached my 
ears from farther up the stream, which 
could be only the accidental touch of a 
paddle against the side of a boat. Minta 
Jane heard it as well, but our companions 
either did not hear or heed and we let it 
pass without comment. But after that 


we traveled faster. If enemies were lying 


in wait, we might pass them in the dark- 


ness, but not with a pursuing boat” 


crowding closely at our heels. Dick’s 
shot had been a serious mistake, and it 
was. beginning to look as though we 
would yet pay heavily for our mallards. 
Still, we might have run the gauntlet 
safely if it had not been for that swim- 
ming bear. In fact we had ran on so 
far without interference or hint of others 
than ourselves being afloat that I fancied 
the zone of probable danger was past. 
Morning was not far distant. Straight 
ahead of us a big star was climbing above 
the far-away bluffs; at our backs the 
moon had dropped behind a lacework of 
branches, filmy as spiderwebs in the dis- 
tance. The river lay as smoothly as a 
sheet of glass, pointed to meet the head 
of a wooded island, with a crinkle of 
rough water on either hand where the 
current split into swift, noisy chutes. I 
knew that the choice awaited us of a deep 
channel on the one hand or shell rock and 
little water on* the other, and was on 
the point of swinging into the open way, 
when Dick called attention to some big 
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animal swimming across, less than a 
hundred yards ahead of the boat. 

“It’s a bear!” cried Minta Jane, the 
hunter’s fever mounting to her brain. 
“Pull Billy!) Head him off! You can 
do it easy!” 

Puss Grayson screamed in sudden 
fright, and I called to her that there was 
no possible danger: that I would only go 
close enough to give Minta a chance for 
a sure shot. Every lick of sense that I 
ever had must have gone from me in 
a flash, for certainly, if boat and bear 
were drawn into the chute together, they 
must go through in company, and there 
was no way of guessing in what relative 
position we would come out below. Be- 
sides, this was hardly the time to indulge 
in a bear hunt, with its powder burning, 
excitement and general uproar. But it 
would have taken an older man than 
myself to have held in check Minta Jane 
and Grayson, or cared to. That bear 
was our meat! You bet! Such chances 
come only once in a lifetime, and are 
not to be declined. 

Dick’s single-barrel opened the game 
at too long range for shot four times 
as heavy as those it held. I doubt if the 
bear felt their sting; but the report 
turned him down-stream, and when he 
again headed for the shore he was too 
nearly even with the head of the island 
to stand any chance of getting across. . 
Paddling hard, with the-slant of the cur- 
rent to help me, I passed above him so 
close that the muzzle of Minta Jane’s rifle 
was within ten feet of his head when 
she fired. He had reached the shallow 
water and was already having trouble 
with the rocks. It naturally followed that 
we were nearly broadside to the current, 
and, though our headway carried us al- 
most ashore before we caught its 
strength, in a flash the boat was aground 
and nearly overset, with half the river try- 
ing to climb aboard over the gunnel. 
There were three of us hit the water at 
about the same instant—Dick, at the bow, 
finding secure footing, and in such posi- 
tion that he could hold the boat against 
utter shipwreck. Minta Jane and I had 
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jumped on the up-stream side, and be- 
tween us had managed to keep Puss 
aboard for the moment. “ But she’ll have 
to wade ashore, for it’s a chance if that 
boat don’t flop over!” said Minta, by long 
odds the least excited of us all. “T’ll 
take her, Billy. Lordy! what a frolic! 
Here’s where we build a fire an’ dry our 
week’s washing! ” 

We kept the boat right side up and 
all her cargo in her, but it was a little the 
liveliest wrestle I had ever known. Con- 
quered at last, she lay alongshore, 
snubbed to a stone, sadly in need of 
bailing, but ready to make the trip down 
the chute stern first—which is one of the 
strong points of a double-ended bateau: 
you need waste no time turning them. 

As we recovered breath after the strug- 
gle, the first thing we saw was Minta 
Jane’s bear, stranded on a split rock near 
the shore. We called to announce the 
discovery to the girls, but there was no 
answer. ‘ They’re back from the shore, 
building a fire,” said I. “Too bad they 
got so wet; but an hour’s drying, an’ a 
little sunshine will make us all as good as 
new.” 

“You caught it the worst,” replied 
Dick, “ rolling out at the stern. I suppose 
you went clear under?” 

“ All but my hat. There’s no use hol- 
lering ag’in. Let’s go find ’em.” 

Even with the head of the island a 
little stream joined the river—only a 
ditch with a trickle of water at its bot- 
tom, finding a way through a cleft of the 
hills, but with a narrow shelf of level 
ground on either side near its mouth. 
Just here the girls had landed, as foot- 
prints in the clay indicated, and then 
turned up the stream under the bluff, 
where in places the jutting limestone 
ledges had left barely room to pass. 
“Reckon we’ll find ’em about the cave,” 
said I—for years before I had once landed 
here with Father, and knew something of 
the locality. “ This is a great country 
for holes in the ground. Yonder, on 
Saladore Creek, ten miles across the bend, 
the hull mountain is jest a shell. You go 
down a hole into a lot of rooms 
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strung together, an’ in the floor of one 
you find another hole that goes down to 
the next story; an’ after that there’s the 
cellar, an’ I guess there is a tater hole 
under that.” 

“ And is there such a cave here?” 

“T don’t reckon anybody has ever been 
very far back in it. The hole is jest 
around the next bend in the cliff, and the 
gals’ toes are p’inting right that way.” 
But the next minute I saw where the 
tracks of big feet had blotted out the lit- 
tle shoeprints. And then I knew why 


Minta Jane had not answered my hail. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Underground. 


Our guns were back at the boat—Gray- 
son’s empty, and both thoroughly soaked. 
That was the first thought that came 
to me—and before Dick had caught the 
significance of the “sign” in the trail 
I had decided that we could do abso- 
lutely nothing unarmed. I don’t think 
it was cowardice. There were the tracks 
of two men, probably bigger and stronger 
men than ourselves, and without doubt 
well supplied with weapons. At that day 
and time all men were prepared to do 
battle. To go forward with empty hands 
might have been the part of bravery, 
but could not possibly better the chances 
of Minta Jane and Puss. The first thing 
was to arm ourselves—crazy as we were 
with impatience over the time lost and 
in momentary expectation of a shot from 
the bushes. Dick was nearly helpless 
from sheer inexperience, and after I had 
drawn the loads from my gun, wiped out 
the barrels and dried the tubes with 
powder squibs, I had to turn to and put 
his own single-barrel in serviceable con- 
dition. But we were not long about it 
all, at that; and when the big loads of 
buckshot were rammed home the daylight 
was yet hardly strong enough to distin- 
guish men from tree trunks 50 yards 
away. 

So back to the cave again; and on the 
way I could discern beyond the little 
stream, the trail that the men had made 
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\n approaching thé river and returning. 
There were, too, bear tracks of all ages, 
back to the last rainfall, which suggested 
that here was a well established bear 
crossing, and that the captors of the 
girls might have been watching for other 
game. It was even possible that the shots 
we had heard before had been fired at 
another bear. The mouth of the cavern 
yawned threateningly, and I thought best 
to take advantage of the cover of some 
bushes and creep beyond, to make a pre- 
liminary search for departing footprints. 
The incoming tracks of the two men were 
found without difficulty, but that was all. 
“T’m going inside,” said I (my mouth 
close to Grayson’s ear). “ It’s likely that 
they’re waiting for just that sort of a 
move—but we must make sure. It looks 
like we hadn’t got a chance either way. 
Slide around to the side next the river 
an’ lay low. If you hear shooting, make 
a break for the boat, cast off an’ paddle 


like the devil till you get to Batesville 
or run into some men that'll come back 


an’ take up the hunt. I don’t look for 
you to find help this side of town, but 
you may.” 

Grayson saw the idea instantly. “If 
they get us both, the girls will have no 
chance whatever. My God, Billy! this is 
horrible. Trade guns, quick—I want the 
two shots! You know the people around 
heFe—you ¢ait paddle two yards to my 
one and would accomplish something 
where I would certainly fail. I’m going 
in, Billy !” 

It would have been useless to argue 
with him—and besides I knew he was 
right. Whoever entered the cave was 
simply offering himself as food for pow- 
der, and the man for the job was the one 
of least use in other work. I thought 
of one of us guarding the entrance while 
the other sought help, but that meant 
delay beyond endurance. It might be 
that the men, if pressed, would surrender 
theiz captives without a fight. At least 
we must find them and let the girls 
know they had not been deserted in their 
peril. Grayson approached the entrance 
at the side, waved his hand in farewell, 
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and was in with a riish. That I would 
never see him again alive was the last 
thought in my mind, and the tears 
streamed down my cheeks as I waited 
and watched. There was no sound. The 
yawning black hole jealously guarded its. 
secrets through minutes of silence which 
seemed like hours. I could stand the 
uncertainty no longer. Guarded by the 
inner darkness, one man would have as 
good a chance for his life as another. 

At the first turn of the passage I met 
Dick, frantic with helpless rage. “The 
cowards are burrowing like rats!” he 
fumed. “God! what a place! We must 
have light!’ 

“Where they can go, we can follow,” I 
said. “A torch would only give them 
a mark to shoot at. Were there any 
crossways?” 

“Tt’s honeycombed with holes. I tell 
you, we must have lights—it would take 
an age to hunt out that hole in the dark- 
ness—and what would we know, unless 
guided by tracks? The floor is inches 
deep in dust. Get me torches, and then 
stay outside.” 

I chilled at the tone. Stay outside? 
With Minta Jane in the Lord only knew 
what danger—and Puss—poor little 
Puss! Grayson raved at the delay, but 
I went to the boat for our hatchet, 
gathered pine knots, and split big bundles 
of fat splinters, tying them in bunches 
with strips torn from my shirt sleeves. 
With proper care we would have light 
for two or three hours. 

Then we went in. 

Leading the way with the torch, it 
was easy for me to see how far Dick 
had blundered along in the darkness, 
guided by the touch of the walls and 
fumbling in their every break and crev- 
ice. It was as though a herd of hogs 
had wallowed in the fluffy dust. Beyond 
was the trail of footprints we sought, 
and as they led us on past side passages 
and through broad chambers, some with 
arched roofs twenty feet high and others 
so low that the rocks brushed against 
our crouched backs—in this endless bur- 
row it was evident that we could have - 
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accomplished nothing without _ light. 
Those that we followed had borne torches, 
for bits of the burned splinters were 
scattered along the way. In the largest 
room of all there had been a halt, and 
here a split stick, upright in the dust, 
held a bit of paper—a brown fragment 
soiled by long occupancy of a dirty 
pocket. “ Puss’s writing,” half sobbed 
Grayson, and held it close to the torch. 

‘“‘ We are safe, if Dan Bayne gives up 
that money within two weeks. Minta Jane 
says her mother will know how to find him.’’ 
and then on the other side: 


‘* Good-bye, Dear Dick and Billy. Tell 
Mother we are all right and that she mustn’t 
worry.’’ 

“And old Dan may be in Texas!” I 
groaned. 

“Who will wait two weeks for such a 
chance?” snarled Grayson. “Do you 


suppose I’d trust the word of those 
devils? This work is our own, and we 


will finish it!” 

“We're close behind them,” I said en- 
couragingly. “They couldn’t have ex- 
pected us to find this note for hours 
and hours. And it is plain that there is 
another opening to the cave, for no man 
with half sense would crawl into a place 
where he might be cooped up till he 
starved. What’s this?” A tiny black 
roll—a bit of rag, powder stained and 
bearing marks of a grooved barrel. 

“They were drying out Minta Jane’s 
rifle. That’s a sign we will find them 
expecting trouble an’ ready for it. But 
you'll notice they don’t care to wait for 
its coming.” 

“Hurry, Billy!” 

“Not so overly much. Let ’em get 
outside, where I won’t have to hold a 
light to be shot by. They have got to 
leave a trail of some sort, an’ it’s got to 
end somewhere. Keep off of my heels— 
these wet shoes are skinning my feet.” 

“There’s something! It’s a man, ora 
— of old clothes—yonder by the left 
wall.” 

It was both—or at least it had once 
been aman. The clothing, torn, and sod- 
den with a continual drip from the roof, 
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had once been blue, and there were diag~. 
onal slashes of yellow braid on the sleeves, 
A straggler—cut off from his fellows—. 
possibly dying of starvation rather than, 
face the death that awaited him in the 
open air. And he was but one of many, 
The tragic secrets hidden by those grim 
old hills are beyond counting. 

The main cavern wandered on and on, 
dipping sharply downward to lower. 
levels, but the footprints we had followed; 
so far terminated at a stairway of broken, 
ledges where a well-like opening in the. 
roof offered a practical route to a passage 
at a higher level. Half-way of the climh 
I halted. “ Dick, you noticed what Puss 
said about the money? Why! Pod 
Stukely must be at the bottom of this 
business! His crowd are the only ones 
that know 4 . 

“Go on! or I'll climb over you! It 
don’t matter if it is Jefferson Davis or. 
General Grant, if I can get a shot at him! 
Look! There’s a capital P in the dust on 
that rock. The girls know we are fol-~ 
lowing.” 

It was not a difficult climb, but for a 
long ways the higher passage kept our. 
backs bowed and occasionally brought us 
to our hands and knees. The general ten- 
dency was upward, but I had lost all 
sense of direction and it was impossible 
to correctly gauge distances in under- 
ground travel. A hundred yards seems a 
mile. Then the muffled sound of voices 
came to us—hollow, echoing, an indis- 
tinguishable jumble. Dick caught at my 
arm and tried to crowd past. “ Wait!” I 
whispered. “ You'll ruin it all if you, 
don’t mind. We can’t sling buckshot to- 
wards the girls; an’ we don’t want to, 
stop any of it ourselves. We've got to, 
sneak along an’ wait till they git outside 
—an’ I’m leavin’ the light right here.” 

The longest of our splinters were set 
ablaze and left upright in a crevice, lest 
a torch should again be needed. It 
seemed to me that the atmosphere had 
freshened, as though the outlet of the 
cavern must be near at hand, but we 
could determine nothing from the set of 
the smoke, since there must be a steady 
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current of air in every cave that has two 
openings. Going forward in the dark- 
ness necessitated caution and it followed 
that our progress was slow. Yet it 
seemed but a few moments until Minta 
Jane’s voice rang out clearly: “ You 
hear what I tell you! The first man that 
sticks his head around here gits it caved 
in with this gun, an’ now I’m through 
talkin’! ” 

“ We’ve got ’em, Billy!” shouted Gray- 
son impulsively, and I knew right then 
that the fat was in the fire—knew it even 
before we dashed around a rocky angle 
into the sifting streaks of half light, or 
heard Minta Jane’s cry of warning. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Minta Jane Decides. 


Dan Bayne’s pretty daughter had wise- 
ly chosen the*spot for her exhibition of 
balkiness. The exit from the cave was 
a narrow crevice in the side wall, barely 
wide enough for a man to squeeze 
through, but affording ample space for 
her willowy figure ; and at the moment of 
reaching theopen air she had dodged back. 
Her rifle was unloaded, but, even so, her 
captors had erred by leaving it in her pos- 
session, as the man who attempted to fol- 
low speedily discovered. He had reeled 
back from the cleft with his jaw shat- 
tered. A two-armed punch with the 
muzzle of a rifle is an effective dis- 
courager, especially to a man in such 
position that warding off or dodging the 
low is out of the question. It is also 
conducive to bad temper, and without 
doubt the girl’s triumph would have been 
dearly bought if bullets could have 
reached her around the corner of rock. 
She was playing for time, in hopes of our 
coming, and Dick’s impatience alone pre- 
vented our unsuspected approach within 
effective striking distance. Our en- 
emies were forethoughtful, even in their 
surprise, for a shot was fired into the 
crevice as I pulled Grayson to one side 
and out of range. 

“ Nobody hurt, Puss,” cried Minta 
Jane, for a scream of terror had echoed 
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the report. 
week.” 

“Try crawlin’ out here, an’ see!” re- 
sponded a voice recognizable as Pod 
Stukely’s. “ Looks to me like this fence 
will turn stock from both sides.” 

“We're three to your two, now,” I re- 
torted. 

“ An’ one gun can hold a dozen of you 
in! Thar’s no use makin’ a roar about 
what you aim to do. We’ve got the gal, 
an’ she stays with us till Dan Bayne 
makes up his mind to quit actin’ the 
blamed dog. Play fair an’ you'll git her 
back, all fat an’ sassy.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Dick!” warned 
Minta Jane. “It won’t help matters to 
get yourself shot up. Leave this to me.” 
(Then she suddenly swung with her lips 
to my ear): “TI heard Pod say it would 
take them all day to get to Marvin’s Cove 
—you know where that is, an’ who lives 
there. Slip out the other way an’ beat 
them there. I’m going along with Puss.” 

The last sentence was spoken aloud, 
and Stukely overheard. “A _ sensible 
gal,” he said approvingly. “ That looks 
like we’re goin’ to get along without any 
more trouble.” 

“She will stay with us!” objected 
Grayson, with an angry roar; “and I 
warn you, for the last time, to release 
my sister or take the consequences. You 
may kill me, but * 

“We sure will, if you poke your nose 
out of that hole,” was the reply. “ You 
ain’t needed in this game, as long as 
Billy Carter is left to tote our orders to 
old Dan. Jest come on out an’ see what 
we'll do to you!” 

“He’s got us throwed an’ hog-tied,” 
said Minta—and her eyes were sparkling 
as brightly as I ever saw them. “ There’s 
only the one way, and the quicker we take 
it the better.” Grayson caught her hand 
with frantic pressure. 

“Don’t worry the least little bit,” she 
said—their gaze meeting. “I ain’t a mite 
afraid of Pod Stukely, an’ he knows it; 
but it would be right smart hard on Puss 
by herself. You an’ Billy hurry around 
an’ do your part of it—I’m glad of this 


“They can’t hit us in a 
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chance to be of help. Any way, it’s all “ Thar’ll be smoke around here if one of 
on account of Pap an’ his money.” you darkens that hole in the next half 
“Comin’?” queried Stukely. hour. That’s the word with the bark on. 


“In the largest room of all we came upon a split stick holding a bit of paper.”’ 


“Comin’!” she answered, and was out You can wait, or you can go back the 
of our sight in a flash, while Stukely road you come, whichever suits best—but 
jubilantly announced his commands: remember that I’m right here, an’ would 
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be tickled to death at a chance to shoot 
somethin’ ! ” 

I herded Grayson before me down the 
passage, afraid that his rage might lead 
him to face certain death. The torches 
were still burning, and-we caught them 
up and ran—scrambling, sliding, falling 


—through the low-roofed corridor, down — 


the broken ledges, past the silent horror 
of the big apartment, until at last we 
stood, almost breathless, at the side of 
the little stream, dazed with the glare of 
sunlight. “Come on! We can find 
them!” choked Dick. “They’re some- 
where—not a rifle shot away.” 

“ But God knows in which direction— 
an’ it’s everywhere a tangle of cedar 
brake that a rabbit couldn’t get through 
without making a noise like a yoke of 
oxen. They’d fill us up with shot—” 

“ You’re a coward, Carter!” he flashed 
back. “ But for you I would have——” 


“ Been everlastingly beyond lifting a 
finger to stop Pod Stukely’s devilment. 
I wish you were half as much a man as 
Minta Jane—or had a quarter of her 


brains. Maybe there would be a chance 
for Puss to get. back to her mother. 
Minta didn’t pick the coward’s part—an’ 
the work she gave me is going through, 
even if I have to do it alone!” 

I was at the boat before he overtook 
me, throwing out the water with a paddle. 
Leaving him to finish the job, I waded to 
the carcass of the bear, slashed through 
the skin and hacked out the thick meat 
of a ham—for we must eat and our 
cooked provisions were spoiled by the 
water. The animal was not large but in 
good condition, as bears usually are late 
in the fall. How we would have feasted 
if only the girls could have been with us! 

I spent little time over this task, since 
Stukely might at any moment discover 
us. A single messenger would suffice to 
bear his commands to Dan Bayne, and 
he might choose to shoot the other one 
of us to better insure his own safety. 
But we saw nothing of him, and the swift 
current speedily carried us beyond view 
of the hills that shadowed the island. 
Much might depend upon Stukely taking 
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it for granted that we had returned up 
the river, to try to get tidings to Dan 
Bayne. 

I had never thought to visit Marvin’s 
Cove, for the reputation of the place was 
in no-wise attractive. The Marvins were 
among the earliest settlers of the region 
and had helped to make local history— 
of a kind. The original Buck Marvin 
had lived to be nearly go years old, and 
had at last stretched hemp with Black 
Buck, his son, a year or two before Fort 
Sumter was fired on. The neighborhood 
had put up with the Marvin thievishness, 
and the family disposition to quarrel over 
nothing and to settle all disputes with 
lead or steel, but the affair of the Dutch- 
man’s daughter could not be condoned. 
The Dutchman was a newly arrived set- 
tler from the swamp region of Missouri, 
who had located near the Cove, and 
shortly afterward been killed by a tree 
he was chopping. The sole member of 
his family, a girl of 15, had been offered 
shelter by the Marvins, and a week later 
fled to one of the river settlements, told 
her pitiful story and died. Father was at 
the hanging, and said that he never saw 
a bigger gathering except at a horse race. 

That was the first Marvin hanging— 
or rather the first I have an account of. 
It is reasonable to suppose there were 
earlier ones, if the family bred true to 
type. The second was managed by a 
bunch of Federal cavalry from Devall’s 
Bluff, with a view to making the country 
more generally healthful for travelers. 
The Cove was a convenient stopping 
place for people passing on the more di- 
rect route from up-river points to Little 
Rock, and after Black Buck’s death old 
Mother Marvin built a camp-house for 
their convenience and supplied beds and 
meals. There were three sons, young 
men, who had been cutting timber some- 
where in the lower country at the time 
the neighbors gathered for their little 
surprise party, and so failed to receive 
much needed attention. The two eldest 
were at home when the Yankees came to 
investigate the mysterious disappearance 
of travelers who had announced their in- 
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‘tention of spending a night at Marvin’s, 
and when the soldiers rode away the big 
oak in the yard was once more bearing 
fruit. It is said that Mother Marvin sat 
‘and smoked her old cob pipe in the door- 
‘way and encouraged the boys to die 
‘game. But though the Marvin spirit re- 
‘fused to be broken by persecution, it was 
‘at least temporarily held in check. 
‘Young Buck came home when safety 
permitted, farmed a little, hunted, fished, 
trapped, stilled 4 little fiery corn whiskey, 
and for the time being was a perfectly 
desirable citizen. But the old-time glory 
of the Cove had departed. 

With the history of the Marvins in 
mind, the wonder grew that Minta Jane 
should voluntarily risk a visit to their 
home, even for the sake of such a friend 
as had never before come into her life. 
The mountain people are by no means de- 
void of superstition—they shun localities 
that have witnessed bloodshed, and I 
have known them even to desert the 
family home for any makeshift shelter 
after a member of the family had died. 
In the heat of passion or the cold fire 
of revenge they can give or take death 
without flinching, but they fear that 
which is beyond understanding. Many 
of the older men and women will tell you 
they have “ seed things,” and with a seri- 
ousness which leaves no room for ques- 
tion. Those who haven’t “seed” as yet 
are careful to avoid the known or sus- 
pected resorts of “ sperrits ” or “ ha’nts.” 
I would have sworn that wild horses 
could not drag Aunt Marth’s daughter to 
crime-stained, spook-infested Marvin’s 
Tavern ; but I gtiess all women have their 
rightful share of curiosity—and Minta 


Jane was very much woman. Two or 
three days and nights in Marvin’s Cove 
would be an experience to talk about in 
after years, and the attendant circum- 
stances would give it additional interest. 
Understand that Iam now discussing 
merely the consideration which might be 
strong enough to overcome Minta Jane’s 
dread of things supernatural, for I be- 
lieve that no actual peril could have in- 
fluenced her to think of deserting her 
companion. Minta had overheard Stuke- 
ly say that they would be all day getting 
to Marvin’s Cove, and as the distance 
could not be more than ten or fifteen 
miles, it followed that they anticipated 
traveling slowly, either for the girls’ sake 
or because the necessity of caution would 
compel the avoidance of traveled roads 
and trails. The river would bear us 
within three miles of the Cove, and in an 
hour’s time, so that we were assured of 
arriving far ahead of the refugees and 
their captives; but the advantage this 
gave us was slight. We knew nothing 
of the route they intended to follow, and 
could not with certainty plan to intercept 
them, short of the tavern itself. I ex- 
plained matters to Dick about as they 
are set forth here. “If there was any 
place on earth they were sure to pass, 
we'd lay in the bresh an’ git the pair of 
‘em, the first fire.” 

“I’m no murderer,” said Grayson; 
“but I’d give a lot to meet them on open 
ground.” 

“ An’ I wouldn’t. When I kill a snake, 
give me a long pole an’ room to swing it; 
but a dead rest at the broad of Stukely’s 
back is exactly what I aim to git before 
the sun goes down.” 

(To be continued.) 
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be tickled to death at a chance to shoot 
somethin’! ” 

I herded Grayson before me down the 
passage, afraid that his rage might lead 
him to face certain death. The torches 
were still burning, and- we caught them 
up and ran—scrambling, sliding, falling 


—through the low-roofed corridor, down — 


the broken ledges, past the silent horror 


of the big apartment, until at last we 


stood, almost breathless, at the side of 
the little stream, dazed with the glare of 
sunlight. “Come on! We can find 
them!” choked Dick. “They’re some- 
where—not a rifle shot away.” 

“ But God knows in which direction— 
an’ it’s everywhere a tangle of cedar 
brake that a rabbit couldn’t get through 
without making a noise like a yoke of 
oxen. They'd fill us up with shot—” 

“ You’re a coward, Carter!” he flashed 
back. “ But for you I would have 2 

“ Been everlastingly beyond lifting a 
finger to stop Pod Stukely’s devilment. 
I wish you were half as much a man as 
Minta Jane—or had a quarter of her 
brains. Maybe there would be a chance 
for Puss to get back to her mother. 
Minta didn’t pick the coward’s part—an’ 
the work she gave me is going through, 
even if I have to do it alone!” 

I was at the boat before he overtook 
me, throwing out the water with a paddle. 
Leaving him to finish the job, I waded to 
the carcass of the bear, slashed through 
the skin and hacked out the thick meat 
of a ham—for we must eat and our 
cooked provisions were spoiled by the 
water. The animal was not large but in 
good condition, as bears usually are late 
in the fall. How we would have feasted 
if only the girls could have been with us! 

I spent little time over this task, since 
Stukely might at any moment discover 
us. A single messenger would suffice to 
bear his commands to Dan Bayne, and 
he might choose to shoot the other one 
of us to better insure his own safety. 
But we saw nothing of him, and the swift 
current speedily carried us beyond view 
of the hills that shadowed the island. 
Much might depend upon Stukely taking 
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it for granted that we had returned up 
the river, to try to get tidings to Dan 
Bayne. 

I had never thought to visit Marvin’s 
Cove, for the reputation of the place was 
in no wise attractive. The Marvins were 
among the earliest settlers of the region 
and had helped to make local history— 
of a kind. The original Buck Marvin 
had lived to be nearly go years old, and 
had at last stretched hemp with Black 
Buck, his son, a year or two before Fort 
Sumter was fired on. The neighborhood 
had put up with the Marvin thievishness, 
and the family disposition to quarrel over 
nothing and to settle all disputes with 
lead or steel, but the affair of the Dutch- 
man’s daughter could not be condoned. 
The Dutchman was a newly arrived set- 
tler from the swamp region of Missouri, 
who had located near the Cove, and 
shortly afterward been killed by a tree 
he was chopping. The sole member of . 
his family, a girl of 15, had been offered 
shelter by the Marvins, and a week later 
fled to one of the river settlements, told 
her pitiful story and died. Father was at 
the hanging, and said that he never saw 
a bigger gathering except at a horse race. 

That was the first Marvin hanging— 
or rather the first I have an account of. 
It is reasonable to suppose there were 
earlier ones, if the family bred true to 
type. The second was managed by a 
bunch of Federal cavalry from Devall’s 
Bluff, with a view to making the country 
more generally healthful for travelers. 
The Cove was a convenient stopping 
place for people passing on the more di- 
rect route from up-river points to Little 
Rock, and after Black Buck’s death old_ 
Mother Marvin built a camp-house for 
their convenience and supplied beds and 
meals. There were three sons, young 
men, who had been cutting timber some- 
where in the lower country at the time 
the neighbors gathered for their little 
surprise party, and so failed to receive 
much needed attention. The two eldest 
were at home when the Yankees came to 
investigate the mysterious disappearance 
of travelers who had announced their in- 
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tention of spending a night at Marvin’s, 
and when the soldiers rode away the big 
oak in the yard was once more bearing 
fruit. It is said that Mother Marvin sat 
‘and smoked her old cob pipe in the door- 
‘way and encouraged the boys to die 
‘game. But though the Marvin spirit re- 
‘fused to be broken by persecution, it was 
‘at least temporarily held in check. 
‘Young Buck came home when safety 
‘permitted, farmed a little, hunted, fished, 
trapped, stilled a little fiery corn whiskey, 
and for the time heing was a perfectly 
desirable citizen. But the old-time glory 
of the Cove had departed. 

With the history of the Marvins in 
mind, the wonder grew that Minta Jane 
should voluntarily risk a visit to their 
home, even for the sake of such a friend 
as had never before come into her life. 
The mountain people are by no means de- 
void of superstition—they shun localities 
that have witnessed bloodshed, and I 
have known them even to desert the 
family home for any makeshift shelter 
after a member of the family had died. 
In the heat of passion or the cold fire 
of revenge they can give or take death 
without flinching, but they fear that 
which is beyond understanding. Many 
of the older men and women will tell you 
they have “ seed things,” and with a seri- 
ousness which leaves no room for ques- 
tion. Those who haven’t “seed” as yet 
are careful to avoid the known or sus- 
pected resorts of “ sperrits ” or “ ha’nts.” 
I would have sworn that wild horses 
could not drag Aunt Marth’s daughter to 
crime-stained, spook-infested Marvin’s 
Tavern ; but I guess all women have their 
rightful share of curiosity—and Minta 
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Jane was very much woman. Two or 
three days and nights in Marvin’s Cove 
would be an experience to talk about in 
after years, and the attendant circum- 
stances would give it additional interest. 
Understand that I am now discussing 
merely the consideration which might be 
strong enough to overcome Minta Jane’s 
dread of things supernatural, for I be- 
lieve that no actual peril could have in- 
fluenced her to think of deserting her 
companion. Minta had overheard Stuke- 
ly say that they would be all day getting 
to Marvin’s Cove, and as the distance 
could not be more than ten or fifteen 
miles, it followed that they anticipated 
traveling slowly, either for the girls’ sake 
or because the necessity of caution would 
compel the avoidance of traveled roads 
and trails. The river would bear us 
within three miles of the Cove, and in an 
hour’s time, so that we were assured of 
arriving far ahead of the refugees and 
their captives; but the advantage this 
gave us was slight. We knew nothing 
of the route they intended to follow, and 
could not with certainty plan to intercept 
them, short of the tavern itself. I ex- 
plained matters to Dick about as they 
are set forth here. “If there was any 
place on earth they were sure to pass, 
we'd lay in the bresh an’ git the pair of 
’em, the first fire.” 

“T’m no murderer,” said Grayson; 
“but I’d give a lot to meet them on open 
ground.” 

“ An’ I wouldn’t. When I kill a snake, 
give me a long pole an’ room to swing it; 
but a dead rest at the broad of Stukely’s 
back is exactly what I aim to git before 
the sun goes down.” 

(To be continued.) 
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June brought us some real Summer 
weather during the day, but the nights 
were mostly cold. All this has delayed 
the fish biting, and, except for gudgeons, 
we fishermen in the Chesapeake Bay dis- 
trict have been waiting in vain for perch 
and rock-fish to be ripe. Gudgeons have 


been more plentiful this year than usual. 
A Baltimore sporting goods firm offered 
three prizes for the largest catch in one 
day, and the First Prize was awarded to 
an expert who caught 60 dozen. 

* * * 

My friends the birds have not been so 
numerous this year as last. Quite early 
in May last year they began to come in 
and there were a large variety nesting 
within a short distance of the house. This 
year it was very rainy in May and this 
might have driven the little fellows deeper 
into the woods. The family of flickers 
that had such a time last year with a red- 
headed woodpecker have returned to their 
home in the top of a tall dead tree stump, 
this time without opposition, and the 
youngsters are squealing away at a great 
rate. There are three sets of red-headed 
woodpeckers nesting in the grove, and 
three pairs of Bob White have established 
themselves along a hedgerow, in an apple 
orchard and a clover field. An impudent 
red squirrel with a den in the barn loft 
has two young ones that seem to enjoy 
teasing my fox-terrier. These youngsters 


will come about half-way down a tree, 
and when Billie spies them they take 
turns in attracting his attention, until 
the poor dog hardly knows whether it 
is one squirrel or a dozen that he is chas- 
ing. I am beginning to think these red 
fellows may have been responsible for 
the scarcity of birds around the house, 
but so far have no real evidence. 
* * * 

WHILE sitting on the porch with a few 
friends the other day, a long reddish- 
colored snake came crawling out of the 
grass. It coiled and looked ready to 
fight, and, while I went in after a book 
to identify it, one of the visitors killed it, 
claiming it to be a copperhead. Much to 
my sorrow, we identified it as a harmless 
and beautiful specimen of red racer, more 
useful than dangerous. Perhaps its 
death and identification may save the life 
of other harmless snakes, which are far 
more numerous than they are dangerous. 

* * * 

Ou! those trap-shooting days! Mr. 
Chas. Blandford’s all too short article in 
last month’s issue brings them back to 
this old-timer with great force. I have 
met almost all of the men he mentions 
and shot with some at the traps. Capt. 
Jack Brewer, Fulford, Quimby, Penrose, 
Carver, Meaders and a host of others 
might also be mentioned. Some Alas! 
have joined the great majority, but their 
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names will never be forgotten by those 
who are left behind. Live-bird shooting 
was just on its last inning when I began 
to shoot at the trap. The glass ball had 
been superseded by the Ligowsky clay 
pigeon and smokeless powder had not 
become well known. It was the day 
when one man went to the trap or traps, 
shot at his bird and retired until his turn 
came again. Or, if shooting clay birds, 
he faced, 1, 2, 3 or 5 traps alone and 
shot at 5 targets, known or unknown 
angles as the case might be. The I0- 
pound 10-gauge shotgun was the ac- 
cepted arm for all shooting—trap, duck 
or upland game; 4 to 5 drams of black 
powder, 114 ounces or 1% ounces of shot. 
Gee whiz! how it used to kick! We used 
to take out 50 cartridges, usually. brass 
and home loaded. If we shot more than 
25 shots in an afternoon, we thought it 
a tremendous feat. A man who killed 


10 live birds consecutively or made a run 
of 10 or 15 clay targets without a miss 
was a cracker-jack and if by chance he 


killed 25 straight, the papers gave him a 
scare-head and something more than 
passing notice. Then came the restrictive 
laws on the live bird, and the asphalt 
target drove out the clay bird. The 10- 
gauge was barred, smokeless powder 
came into general use, and trap shooting 
became more or less of a business. The 
system of squadding the competitors gave 
more shooting and the tournament, with 
its long list of events, became a fixed 
sport. Trap shooting is still sport, but 
I fully agree with Mr. Blandford that 
it has lost considerable of its social fea- 
tures, impossible to attach to the great 
meet, with its hundreds of entries. We 
used to make a party of our club mem- 
bers, with their wives, hire a big omnibus, 
load in the traps and a couple of hundred 
live birds or a barrel of targets, drive to 
some convenient riverside park, set up 
the traps and have a royal good time 
with a special lunch at noon. Or pos- 
sibly some member would proclaim that 
he was the king shooter of the bunch and 
offer his scalp to all comers. That meant 
a match right then and there. 


I remember one that has never ceased 
to amuse. A friend had imported a fine 
4-bore single-barreled shotgun for duck 
and goose shooting and I had just be- 
come the owner of a 12-gauge Win- 
chester repeating shotgun. Both of us 
thought our new guns just about the 
real thing and in our boastings we be- 
came so obnoxious to fellow members 
that they compelled us to shoot a match 
at live pigeons. The 4-bore was to stand 
at 30 yds. rise ; the 12, at 21; single birds; 
the repeater to shoot but one shot, and 
loser to pay for the birds; each man to 
shoot at 15. Strange to say, 11 out of 
my friend’s 15 birds were incomers, and 
he naturally missed every one; while 10 
of mine were imitations of greased light- 
ning as outgoers, and I missed them 
nicely or certainly never stopped them; 
but as he only killed 4 and I killed 5, the 
match was mine. He challenged me to 
a return match on ducks passing over the 
Gunpowder bridge, but the poor fellow 
died before the time set for the contest. 

* * ok 

Ocean City, Md., has been spoken of 
many times in these columns and will 
probably excite remark many more times, 
for it is well worthy of advertisement 
for those who love the ocean and a quiet 
seaside resort. The City (?) now has 
an ocean pier, forking out into the At- 
lantic like a sore middle finger. You can 
pay a small fee to secure all the privileges 
of this pier, consisting of a dance hall, 
moving pictures, band, ice cream, etc., 
etc. Also you can fish. That is the most 
important of all.- You take the Madam 
(who takes her fancy work and a book), 
pack the crabs—peelers, soft and hard— 
in a basket, make her comfortable and- 
get.busy. For assortment of tackle, head 
gear, and other equipment, the daily crop 
of fishermen and near-fishermen have a 
crazy quilt under the bed with jealousy. 
Some catch fish, one or more fall over- 
board daily, others swear there are no 
fish outside the condemned fish ponds 
that rear their ugly stakes in the far dis- 
tance; while others throw in their lines 
and forget everything but the magnifi- 
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cent picture before them and fairly soak 


in the salt air. 
* * * 
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*My friend Reginald has no earmarks 
to betray the fact that he is an artist in 
the ways and means of seducing fish to 
take his bait. He recently loaded up with 
the required outfit and hied forth to pier 
aforesaid, meanly rubbing it in on a 
friend by writing me the following let- 
ter, when he knew I could not get away: 


Dear Mepicus: Believe me, the pier is 
not a thing of beauty but it is a decided suc- 
cess in extracting the nimble nickel from the 
ubiquitous summer boarder, who only needs to 
be told that it costs something to go somewhere 
and immediately wants to go to just that place. 
Imagine hooking sea trout—4 and 5-pounders 
—while the band plays and several pretty girls 
with preternaturally ugly men are enjoying a 
flirtation within reaching distance of the tip 
of my rod. I accidentally (%) dropped a big 
blue channel crab just back of one pair of 
particularly spoony individuals and when that 
erab put up its claws and scuttled under their 
seat just between their feet, the girl went up 
on the seat, while the fellow almost broke a leg 
trying to kick the poor thing into the water. 

The first time or two I went out to the 
jumping off place, I was much annoyed by the 
persons who thought it no more than right that 
they should drop their line beside mine, as I 
was catching fish and they were not. After 
being snarled up two or three times, I quit 
and afterwards only went fishing in the very 
early morning, when the near-fishermen were 
still in bed. 

You remember the Widow of course? Well, 
she is still keeping her boarding house and I 
felt at home with her. Gee! but she can cook 
fish. You must remember her planked trout 
and baked bluefish? I got Lafe Rodgers to 
take me out one day and we went clear to the 
big buoy, struck a school of bluefish and 
brought home about 200 lbs. My hands were 
sore for a day or two, but it certainly was 
fun. The Widow has half a dozen boarders, 
all women but me, and most of them school- 
teachers, so the fish I caught were never 
wasted. The big day of my trip was when I 
hooked a drum, got him within reaching dis- 
tance of a gaff, had no boat, could not get 
around the edge of the pier to iand him 
through the surf on the beach, and the pesky 
line parted when I tried to lift His Lordship 
onto the pier! ‘Some people, who went crazy 
trying to give me advice while I was trying 
to save it, swore the fish weighed anywhere 
from 50 to 100 lbs. It likely did weigh 20. 
I got 20 king-fish at odd times, and remember 
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that these were always your favorites. Better 
come down with me the next time I go. 
Ever yours, REGGIE. 


* * * 


SPEAKING of boars, Have you ever 
seen a Virginia razor-back in its native 
wilds? Far be it from me to throw as- 
persions upon the savage boars of other 
countries, but believe me if one of these 
slab-sided, tooth-champing sows gets 
after you it’s wise to take to a tree or 
shoot first and ask questions afterwards. 
I was shooting Bob White with a friend 
in Virginia, and, following, a covey, got 
separated from him for a time. Hearing 
him shoot, I climbed an abnormally high 
fence that surrounded a bit of woodland 
through which I thought to make a short 
cut. Now, I have raised many pigs and 
have had boars that were mean enough 
to require a good clubbing once in a 
while, but I had never seen a sow mean 
enough to bite unless crowded too close, 
and to have a gaunt, long-legged, long- 
jawed animal of this sex rise up out of 


a bed in the leaves and rush at you is 


disconcerting, to say the least. From a 
safe perch on the top of the aforesaid 
high fence I was safe, though she tried 
to reach me, and when my friend finally 
came up and saw the predicament, the 
only comfort I got was a merry laugh 
and the story of how I was treed by a 
pig is still told in that family. 


* * * 


My first trip for fish this season was 
not as successful as it might have been, 
but the trip was all that such a thing 
means. Having obtained permission to 
visit Fort Carroll by way of the Govern- 
ment tug that stops to leave supplies in 
the morning and again in the afternoon 
to take soldiers and others back to the 
city, I annexed a supply of shrimp for 
bait, and by hustling caught the early 
boat that half an hour later landed me 
on the battlements of the old Fort. One 
or two soldiers were fishing when I ar- 
rived, but they soon quit and I had it 
all to myself. You sit with your feet 
dangling over the high stone walls and 
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cast your hooks out past the great stones 
heaped at the base of the walls. The float 
bobs about in the water, the hot sun 
bakes you, but the pipe burns sweet ; once 
in so often you land a perch or spot, and 
Glory be! a 7-inch rock foolishly took 
the hook. Three dozen, pan size, was 
the catch—a skinned nose and smarting 
cheeks remaining as more or less perma- 
nent witnesses of the day’s sport. 


* * * 


THE motor boat is taking the place of 
the sail boat, and most of the pleasure 
sailing craft have a motor as auxiliary 
motive power. I counted 15 motor boats 
passing, the Fort during the day, of all 
sizes, from the cruiser to the dory, to 
say nothing of numberless pleasure craft 
with sails, and steamers galore. Fort 
Carroll is located almost in the centre of 
the channel that marks the mouth of the 
river and every craft passes it on one 
side or the other in going to and from 
Baltimore. 

* ** 

Tue American rifle team sent to 
Buenos Aires has returned to this coun- 
try, after winning every match they could 
win and perfecting a Pan-American 
Shooting Federation that will hold its 
matches in this country next year. Ef- 
forts have been made to secure a better 
and closer business association between 
this country and the various nations of 
South America, without much success up 
to this time ; but this new association will 
do more to cement a lasting friendship 
between them than anything ever done 
before. Men who become acquainted on 
the firing line form friendships that never 
lose their strength. If the Civil War 
had not yet been fought, the National 
rifle matches would have made it an im- 
possibility, and the great International 
tournament that will be a feature of 
1913 will prove a more potent factor in 
favor of universal peace than a dozen 
Hague Tribunals or Carnegie Peace 
funds. It is said that after the team 
match had been shot, a delegate from 
Peru (whose team had been badly. de- 
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feated among others) entered the funny 
protest against the American team that, 
from the “ peculiar advantages experi- 
enced by the American riflemen in their 
practice and the evident superiority of 
their rifle, which was more a target 
weapon than a military arm, the award 
of prizes was protested.” Some boost 
that for Uncle Sam’s rifle, but the naive 
protest was not allowed. 


* o * 


Ir may be a little early in the season 


- to write about coon hunting, but the 


short story in the June issue brings to 
mind one of many such hunts the writer 
enjoyed while a mountain school-teacher 
in a locality now celebrated as a sutnmer 
resort. Eight of us started one glorious 
December night, accompanied by five old 
hounds, two youngsters and a nonde- 
script. Later on the party was increased 
by two terriers, kept for squirrel hunting. 
One man carried an axe, two had kero- 
sene torches, one had a lantern and the 
writer carried his shotgun. The dogs 
first treed a very large possum on a very 
small persimmon tree and after it had 
been securely gagged to prevent biting 
it was not long before another trail was 
found that resulted in a coon being run 
up a giant oak that had not shed its 
leaves, so that it was impossible to see 
the animal and the tree was much too 
large to cut and too difficult to climb. 
While debating the best method of se- 
curing the game, one of the older dogs 
struck a trial, and, opening on it, the 
other dogs promptly took up the chorus 
—leaving us dogless. This coon was 
treed a half mile from where we were 
and I was left on guard, while the other 
men started through the woods towards 
the newly found game. They left a lan- 
tern with me and with this as company 
I tried to keep up my courage, believing 
my trusty gun sufficient protection from 
the dangers of the wilderness that sur- 
rounded me. I had heard that a fire 
was supposed to frighten wild animals, 
so a small one was kindled at the foot 
of the ¥ffe 2"4 crouching by this, with 
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gun at hand in case of an emergency, I 
went sound asleep. How long I was 
unconscious I can not tell, but I sud- 
denly became wide awake with an un- 
earthly noise sounding in my ears. Goose 
flesh, hair raising, cold shivers and just 
plain scare all mixed up brought me to 
my feet with both hammers of the gun 
raised, ready to repel the enemy. All 
was quiet. I could hear faint sounds 
in the distance that told how the axe 
was busy with a tree, but nothing else. 
Then came the same uncanny noise from 
above me, and I laughed when I recog- 
nized the voice of a big owl that had 
wakened me and scared me stiff. When 
I moved out from the tree to get a shot, 
the big fellow let off another whoop 
and presumably left the vicinity, for I 
did not hear him again. When the men 
returned with a coon, they felled a slen- 
der tree against the big one and one 
of them managed to shin up and reach 
the lower branches of the coon tree, but, 
search as he would, no coon was found 
and I have always imagined that Mr. 
Coon silently stole away while’ I was 
asleep, though the dogs found no trail 
leading, from the tree. 


* * * 


WE had one dog in this pack called 
Butcher. He was a thoroughbred hound, 
though his pedigree was unknown. {f 
have never known a more intelligent ani- 
mal of his kind. Cleanly in habit, game 
to the core, keen of nose, he would fight 
anything, tree coons or possums by night, 
hunt fox and wild-cat by day, scorning 
to notice a rabbit at any time. He once 
cornered a cat on a narrow ledge of rock 
hanging over a deep pool that had formed 
in a mountain stream. The cat, driven 
to desperation, sprang at the dog, who 
nothing loath for the encounter managed 
to get a grip of the cat’s throat and both 
dropped six feet from the ledge into the 
pool. We could not shoot, so mixed 
were the combatants, and cheered on the 
dog as the only help we could give him. 
The cat was finally drowned and we 
hauled the dog out, badly torn but still 
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full of fight, and when the cat was hooked 
out of the water the game old dog could 
hardly be kept away from its body. We 
took turns carrying the dog home, for he 
was cut by the cat’s claws all over the 
belly and hind-legs and it was nearly two 
weeks before he was ready to hunt again. 
Following the girls to school one morn- 
ing, Butcher attacked a tramp who took 
hold of one of the girls and nearly killed 
the man before he could be pulled off. 
Poor fellow! he met a sad end by being 
caught under the rocks, where he had 
managed to crawl after either a fox or 
cat, and, though we did our best to reach 
and rescue him, slowly starved to death 
in his untimely tomb. The two terriers 
mentioned were my constant companions, 
accompanying me to school each day, 
and I always started the two-mile walk to 
the school-house early enough to have 
a little hunt on the way. One of the dogs 
was trained to tree ruffed grouse, and 
on one occasion the County School Super- 
intendent made an unexpected visit of 
inspection, to find my gun on hooks over 
my desk, the two dogs asleep under the 
stove, and a trio of ruffed grouse sus- 
pended outside the door to keep cool. 
I saw him eyeing the ordnance and dogs, 
but I shut off all comment by presenting 
him with the birds. 


* * * 


TWELVE fine wooden beach-bird de- 
coys arrived a day or two ago. A West- 
ern firm made them up, and, while I do 
not like the colors, the workmanship is 
excellent. There is a comparatively un- 
explored region on the Maryland sea- 
coast that I hope to reach this summer 
about the time yellow-shanks are due, 
and when I get these decoys painted to 
suit me, if the birds are there, it will 
be a cinch to get a bag. One of my boys 
stuck them up in an old pasture field 
the other day and much to his surprise 
a flock of pigeons came in over them and 
apparently thought them interesting, until 
a movement on his part betrayed the 
presence of a man, when away went the 
pigeons. Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 
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A NORTHERN WISCONSIN FISHING TRIP. 


By GEORGE DOBLER. 


OMER, Arnum and myself had de- 
cided upon a week’s fishing in 
Northern Wisconsin. So, after 
buying new strong lines, a few new 


spoons and other necessary tackle, we 
met at the station and took the Inter- 
urban to Janesville. We were to take the 
steam road from there and had time to 
get our dinner between trains. We had 
planned to spend the first night at Fond 
du Lac (as it was Arnum’s old home) 
and on arrival there were met by two of 
his friends who took us for a ride over 
the city and up to their boat-house on the 
shores of Lake Winnebago. That even- 
ing these friends took us for an auto ride 
on the old toll road along the east shore 
of the lake. It was a beautiful drive— 
the road following the shore line and 
passing some fine summer homes. A toll 
road was an interesting feature to me, 
for I had never been over one before, ex- 
cept the toll bridge at Niagara. An old 
gentleman tends the gate and drivers 
have to pay a certain price for single and 
double rigs; but it seems automobilists 
cannot be assessed; for, at the time the 
tight was granted for the toll road, noth- 
ing was known of automobiles, and there 
was nothing in the grant about them; 
therefore the autos go speeding through 


the gates and over the course unmolested. 

3ut the boys told us that the auto owners 
in the city chip in a certain amount each 
year to help the old man keep up the road. 
It is a good road and the property owners 
are not taxed for it, he keeping it in 
repair at his own expense. We went 
about 5 miles up the lake drive and 
stopped at a wayside inn for refresh- 
ments, when it began raining. We went 
against a storm all the way back, but 
enjoyed the ride immensely. The boys 
took us to the Elks Club (and they cer- 
tainly have a beauty at Fond du Lac), 
where we smoked and visited till mid- 
night; then went to our hotel. 

The next morning we were up early to 
catch the train for the North. We arrived 
at Eagle River about 3 p. m. in the after- 
noon and were met by a driver from 
Stein’s. After doing a little shopping and 
procuring our fishing licenses, we piled 
our baggage and ourselves into the three- 
seated hack and started on a seven-mile 
drive through the sand and timber to 
Stein’s Resort, on the Sugar Camp chain 
of lakes. This chain consists of six good- 
sized lakes—Swamp, Silver, Dam, Sand, 
Stone and Echo. Swamp Lake is the 
largest. It has the best bass fishing and 
a few muskies. Dam Lake has millions 
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of pike, some pickerel and muskies; but 
I believe more muskies are taken from 
Sand Lake which lies out in front of the 
resort. They are all good lakes, however, 
and have lots of fish in them. We arrived 
at camp in time for a good supper, 
and, after getting acquainted, went to bed 
early. The buildings are all made of logs 
and very crude looking but just as com- 
fortable as though made of finer material. 
They are surrounded by beautiful birch 
trees. 

Among the other guests at the resort 
were a Doctor and Attorney from Chi- 
cago and a Catholic Priest from Central 
Wisconsin. The reverend father asked 
who would volunteer to get up at 3 the 
next morning and go with him for an 
early fish in Dam Lake. Arnum made a 
date with him; so Homer and I decided 
we would take another boat and try it 
too. We got started a little later than 
the other two, but were out trolling a 
long time before sun-up. We changed 
off, rowing and trolling, and took a fine 
string of pike back to camp with us. At 
the breakfast table we asked the other 
two what luck they had had. They had 
not been successful at all, and opened 
their eyes when they saw our fine string. 
After breakfast Arnum decided he would 
take some minnows and go out alone and 
try the bass. Homer and I hired Bill 
(one of the guides) to row for us, while 
we tried for some of the big ones in Sand 
Lake. We fished till noon without much 
luck, landing only a few small ones. 
Homer did have a big one on, but, while 
playing him, his reel became disengaged 
from his rod and dropped into the bottom 
of the boat. Of course, as soon as there 
was some slack, Mr. Muskey skiddooed! 
Arnum fished till noon without success 
and decided he would find some worms 
and try for perch and sunfish. Finding 
worms up there in the sand is no easy 
task, but he did manage to round up a 
few, little, half-starved things in the barn- 
yard. He and Homer rigged up for 
still-fishing and asked me if I wasn’t com- 
ing along. I said I thought Bill and I 
would go out and catch a big one; so, 


after they had anchored to an old dead 
head out a short way from shore, I told 
Bill to get the other boat and we would 
try it. I put on a No. 7 spoon and let it 
out about 150 ft. Bill rowed out past the 
boys and took a straight course out along 
a weed bed. When about half-way across 
the lake I got a strike that nearly pulled 
me overboard. “ I’ve got him, Bill! give 
her hell!” I shouted, and Bill rowed for 
all he was worth, while I hung on for 
dear life, and whenever I could get any 
slack I took it, but, I’m telling you, there 
wasn’t much to take. He would come up, 
then shoot down, then to one side, then 
to the other—fighting like an old war- 
rior. “ You’ve got a dandy,” says Bill, 
“but you'll have to watch him when he 
leaps or he'll throw the hook in your 
face.” I wasn’t there to get the hook in 
my face, so you bet I was Johnny at the 
rat hole every second. After about 30 
minutes I could-see Mr. Fish was get- 
ting weaker, and was thinking of my 
revolver to plug him with when I should 
get him alongside, but discovered that 
the gun was in the other boat. “ Take 
him to shore, Bill; it’s the only chance” 
—and Bill pulled for shore as tight as he 
could. We had to cross a weed bed and 
I began to fear I would lose him there, 
for he might get the line wound around 
the weeds and break loose. By now my 
hands were numb from hanging onto the 
reel and rod, but the old gamester had 
about made his last fight. We got through 
the weeds all right and Bill ran the boat’s 
nose onto the sand and ran out into 
the water, intending to grab Mr. Fish. 
“Don’t touch him, Bill, unless you see 
I can’t handle him, for I want all the 
glory,” I shouted; so Bill followed along 
behind him, ready to fall onto him in case 
he got smart. I jumped onto the shore 
and dragged my muskey after me, and 
maybe I wasn’t tickled. Bill seemed as 
happy as I was and held the fish high 
above his head and danced and shouted 
to the boys to look, but they were so far 
off they didn’t know what had happened. 

We took the fish, and started back. I 
told Bill to row close to the boys, but we 
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would not say anything about it till they 
should see it. When we got within hail- 
ing distance they yelled, “Did you get 
one?” I told them I had and asked them 
what luck they were having. “Oh! just 
fine! we’ve caught 7 perch and 5 crappies 
and our bait is nearly gone,” was the 
answer. By this time we had come along- 
side and the boys spied the muscallonge 
in our boat. Well, it was worth a dollar 
to see their eyes stick out. They asked 
about a hundred questions and immedi- 
ately cut loose from the dead head, threw 
the worm can—worms and all—into the 
lake and rowed for dear life to shore to 
see the fish weighed. After seeing him 
tip the beam at 16 lbs. they immediately 
rigged up for a big one and started out 
for the spot where I had hooked mine. 

The next day we took a trip down the 
thoroughfare to Stone Lake. This is a 
beautiful lake, deriving its name from the 
millions of stones that entirely surround 
its waters, and out in the centre is a large 
rock that we climbed onto. Here we en- 
joyed some good casting and caught four 
nice pike. At noon we built a fire on 
shore and cooked our dinner, and the 
fried fish, bacon and eggs and coffee cer- 
tainly tasted fine. The summer had been 
very dry and the water was low, making 
hard going in some places in the thor- 
oughfare, but we got back all right by 
getting out and portaging a couple of 
times. 

We spent an entire day on Dam Lake 
and below the dam that is used to hold 
the waters in this chain at a certain level, 
allowing enough fo pass through to fur- 
nish power for the paper mills down the 
Wisconsin River. We had good luck 
below the dam, landing a few good mus- 
kies, some fine large pike and some bass. 

The next day the Chicago parties left, 
Arnum going with them. Homer and 
I decided to try Swamp Lake and took 
Pete along for a guide. It certainly is 
full of big fish. There are three good 
bass beds there that contain some dandy 
bass. We hadn’t been over the first one 
two minutes till Homer hooked a beauty 
and maybe that five-pound bass didn’t put 


up a pretty fight! He did all the stunts 
you ever saw at a circus and then some, 
but Homer was too wise for him and 
finally landed him. I soon hooked a four- 
pounder, but, before I knew it, he shot 
out of the water, turned a double flip-flop 
and threw the hook into my lap. It took 
me some minutes to fully understand how 
it happened, but Homer hadn’t forgotten 
about my muskey and the perch fishing, 
and, though he tried hard to console me, 
he couldn’t restrain a satisfied look at the 
same time. Well, they didn’t work that 
little game on me again and we had as 
pretty a string by dinner time as one 
would want to see. At noon Peter built 
a fire and Homer and I lay in the shade 
while he prepared some fish and hot 
coffee, and you bet we were there with 
the appetite. 

We had been using minnows for the 
bass; so, after lunch, we tried trolling 
again. I had a new hook that I had not 
used and Pete urged me to try it. I 
took a fish gullet and strung on the hook, 
which has a blue spoon. We hadn’t gone 
far till I had another fine bass. I used 
the same hook and the same fish gullet all 
the balance of the afternoon and it proved 
the best thing I had tried yet. I let 
Homer take one of the same kind and 
we caught 5 nice muskies, none of them 
weighing less than 6 and two of them 
10 Ibs. each. 

We got a good string the next day 
also, but nothing to compare with the 
catch just mentioned. The water was too 
still. 

The following, day we packed our fish 
in moss and ice and started for home, as 
I was due to stop over at Madison on the 
morrow to attend a wedding. We were 
sorry to leave so soon, but decided to try 
it again some day. 

We were there in July; but the last 
half of August and all of September are 
the best months, and then, if you want a 
scrap with a good big muskey, get out 
when the water is rough just before a 
storm and if you hook one he will give 
you all you are looking for. Peter Stein 
owned the resort; his wife did the cook- 
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ing, and a finer couple you never met. 
We had fine beds, good grub, and Pete 
could tell you experiences that he had haa 
in the logging camps that would fill a 
book. There are lots of deer there and 
Peter knows the woods and trails from 
one end to the other and is as good a 
guide as ever carried a gun. I heard that 
he had moved to Texas, but I believe he 
will find his way back to his old haunts 
again; for the Call of the Wild is too 
strong to be long resisted by one who has 
followed it so long. 


GETTING SQUARE WITH A SHARK. 


One August morning L. P. Bostwick 
of New York and the writer started 
across Barnegat Bay for a day’s sport 
with the weakfish and striped bass. One 
of our favorite spots was called Sam- 
my’s Slue. We seldom failed to find 


’em there, and this time was no excep- 
tion. Two to 4-pound weakfish and an 


occasional bass kept coming our way for 
a half-hour or more and then suddenly 
quit biting. For the next 15 minutes we 
got nary a nibble. Happening to look 
over the side of our boat, I saw what had 
caused the fish to leave. Just beyond the 
tips of our rods a large shark was pass- 
ing. We had a small" harpoon in the 
boat, but before I could get hold of it 
the shark had passed beyond our reach 
and soon disappeared up the channel. 
After a few minutes the fish began bit- 
ing again, but in less than a half-hour 
that shark was back again and again the 
weakfish were gone. The shark again 
turned and went up the channel, with 
dorsal: fin well out of water. I now 
hoisted the sail on our boat and Bost- 
wick wanted to know what was up. I 
replied, “ I’m going to invite that shark 
to leave or I'll tickle him a bit with that 
harpoon.” Raising the anchor, I told 
Bostwick to steer straight for the fin of 
that shark, then taking the harpoon, I 
went to the bow. We soon ran up to the 
shark, which seemed to pay not the least 
attention to us. I knew that if I could 


strike that chap just forward of the eyes 
and squarely in the centre that I could 
quickly put him out of business. As we 
came abreast of his head, I saw the 
lighter colored spot in front of the eyes 
and let the harpoon go for it. Grabbing 
the mast with one hand, I held to the 
harpoon line with the other and yelled 
to Bostwick to keep her straight after 
that shark. For the next few minutes 
there was a circus! The iron held and 
the old shark was towing us like a steam 
tug—making the water fly over the boat 
in a steady shower. Bostwick was yelling 


- out, “Stick to ’im, Joe! stick to ’im!” I 


was too busy to talk; but the iron was 
doing its work and our fiery steed soon 
began to slow down on our speed and in 
a few minutes lay dead on the bottom. 
Fortunately we had been towed into 
shallow water and we decided to try to 
get our prize into the boat. Using our 
boat’s cable for a parbuckle line, we suc- 
ceeded in rolling our fish into the boat, 
when Bostwick said: “That’s enough 
glory for one day. Let’s go home!” 
When we arrived at the wharf and meas- 
ured our fish, we found that we had 
9 ft., 4 inches of good, solid shark. We 
gave it to a farmer to use for fertilizer, 
and as he drove from the dock with our 
little fish in his wagon, Bostwick said: 
“ Old boy, that was a hard fight and for 
a time I didn’t know whether to bet on 
you or the sHark. But we win. Shake!” 
In addition to our shark we had 30 fine 
weakfish and 6 stripéd bass. So we 
paddled up the creek to the stable, 
hitched up the old horse and drove home, 
well pleased with our day’s outing—and 
square with that old shark. 
Capt. Jos. K. Ripgway. 


“LIFE OUTDOORS IN THE ROCKIES.” 


This masterpiece of advertising and 
art, just issued by the Passenger Dept. 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Ry., is a 
book (of 100 pages and many more pic- 
tures) which is a delight to the eye and 
affords the best material from which to 
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form dreams of glorious days in the 
shadows of the Great Divide. The larg- 
est picture (6 by 8 inches) is from a 
striking photograph of a tent in the 
wilderness of the San Miguel Range; 
there are innumerable other views of 
mountain scenes, lakes, peaks, rivers, 


print one of the many pictures that set 
the fisherman’s pulse to beating fast. 
The book contains maps, vacation esti- 
mates, tourist rates, the game laws of 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, and 
each possible trip is elucidated in an 
accurate manner. A new view of the 








A GOOD CATCH.——Trout Fishing in the Gunnison River, Colorado. 





cafions dark and deep, and smiling plains, 
and every picture is the best that the 
photographer and engraver can produce. 
The paper is of fine grade—bringing out 
every detail of the scene and telling each 
story at a glance. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Wadleigh, we are here able to 


Royal Gorge is given, and in this con- 
nection a word of advice to the tourist: 
If you would really be repaid for your 
long trip across the land to see the Royal 
Gorge, arrange to stop over at Cafion 
City for the purpose. A day spent in 
going into the awful silences of this 
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great chasm—where the Arkansas River 
flows in a narrow bed of rocks, singing 
the song primeval, and where you might 
imagine the Jungfrau, the Matterhorn 
and all the world-famed peaks grouped 
about your atomic self—will repay you 
a thousand times more than the view 
from the rear of a Pullman or from an 
observation car. Under the best of such 
conditions the mind is unable to cope 
with the magnificent changes of the 
panorama that untold ages have wrought 
in the heart of the everlasting hills. 
There are some pictures that require a 
time exposure, and to sit for an hour in 
the depths of the Royal Gorge will 
touch one’s life with an infinite strength. 

A copy of Life Outdoors in the 
Rockies may be nad, free of charge, by 
sending your request to F. A. Wadleigh, 
G. P. A. Denver and Rio Grande Ry., 
Denver, Colo. 


IN THE OZARKS OF MISSOURI 





One warm Saturday afternoon in July, 
as I sat at my desk, I was accosted with: 
“ Say, Scott, the river’s in fine condition. 
What’s the matter with our getting away 
next Monday for a week’s fishing and 
hunting up on the St. Francis, at Middle 
Camp?” I looked up from my books, 
dropped my pen and gazed upon the face 
of genial Morgan Moore—a good hunter 
and equally good with rod and line. Busi- 
ness in my line was decidedly dull just 
then and I hadn’t had a vacation for 
nearly a year. Sol said: “ Well, Mor- 
gan, I ought to be here next Tuesday, but 
I think I can arrange to have my affairs 
looked after while I’m gone.” “ Of course 
you can!” said Morgan, “and this is 
such fine weather we can have the time 
of our lives.” 

“Whom can we get to haul out our 
duffle? ” 

“Lee Casteel will take us out. I'll see 
after that and you look after the commis- 
sary. You know better than I do what 
we ought to take along in the way of 
something to eat—and don’t forget your 
gun,” he said. 


AFIELD 


When I went to dinner, I informed my 
wife of our proposed outing. She was 
glad to have me go and said she would 
have everything ready for us to start on 
time Monday morning. 

Monday morning came, and, as I lay 
dreaming of catching black bass and 
crappie, I was aroused by a loud rap- 
ping on the window and Morgan was 
shouting to get up, as it was most day- 
light. The little wife prepared a hasty 
breakfast, and by the time it was light 
enough to see I had joined Morgan at 
the store and found Casteel on hand 
with the wagon, loaded with tent, grub 
and camp duffle, and in a few minutes 
we were on our way to Middle Camp, on 
that most famous of Ozark streams, the 
St. Francis. As it was only five miles 
distant, by 8 o’clock we were in sight of 
the river at the old Rachels field, where 
by mistake we left the main road, keep- 
ing down the west side of the field—fol- 
lowing a dim trail for some distance. The 
road gradually narrowed to a hog trail 
through the briars and bushes. These 
became so thick that, finally, the team 
could go no farther. So Morgan and I 
climbed out to get our bearings, as we 
seemed to be some distance from our 
proposed camp site. After scrambling 
through the underbrush, we finally came 
out upon the bank of the stream at the 
camp, but found that we could not come 
through with the wagon on account of 
a deep, miry slough; so we decided to 
go back to the wagon, unload the camp 
equipage and carry it across, as it was 
more than 2 miles around by the road the 
way the wagon would have to go to get 
to camp. So out came the tent, grub box 
and guns. The wagon was turned around 
with some difficulty and started on the 
return trip, leaving Morgan and me stand- 
ing there in the hot July sun. Soon we 
each gathered up a load and struck across 
through the jungle. We had covered half 
the distance—floundering along over logs 
and through briars and switch cane as 
high as a man’s head—when suddenly, 
from out a tangle of logs and vines, 
sprang a deer, with antlers, as Morgan 
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expressed it “as big as a chair frame.” 
At the sight of the buck, Morgan, who 
was in front, hastily dropped the grub 
box he was carrying, but before he could 
get his gtin in position the deer had van- 
ished through the tall cane. “ If it hadn’t 
a-been for that darned grub box, I’d have 
got that old buck!” “ Well,” I said, “ let 
him go. We may get him later.” We 
pushed on to camp and were soon busily 
engaged in straightening things up. 

Our camp site was on a high bank 
where the river makes a bend and has 
since become one of the best known 
camping places on the St. Francis. There 
is a gradually sloping bank here, with 
fine water for bass, both up and down 
stream. Close by .was a small opening 
of perhaps a half-acre, while all around 
was heavy timber and thick underbrush. 
It was a hunter’s paradise, as there were 
all kinds of game common to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Bear, panthers, wolves, 
bob-cats, deer, turkey, coon and mink 
were all plentiful, while squirrels were 
too thick to make hunting them inter- 
esting. There were no game laws at the 
time of which I write and one could kill 
any and all kinds of game at pleasure. 

We put up our tent, and set to work 
putting up a rude table and arranging 
some logs for a campfire, cutting, some 
long poles for our set hooks, and a num- 
ber of cane poles for hand fishing, for we 
had no jointed rods or fancy reels. After 
getting everything in good shape, we 
found it was time to get lunch and were 
soon refreshing oyrselves with our first 
camp meal. In the afternoon we fished 
with hand lines for crappie and perch and 
caught a fine string, and just as the sun 
was sinking behind the western hills we 
sat down to a meal fit for the gods. Sup- 
per over and the dishes cleared away, we 
put out a number of large hooks along 
the bank—baiting them for catfish, which 
in this stream are very fine and plentiful 
—and the next morning we had six fine 
specimens, weighing from 6 to Io Ibs. 
each. We fished for bass and crappie 
in the forenoon and had fair success. 
We came in at 11 and prepared a tasty 


lunch; after which we sat around in the 
shade, smoking our pipes and telling our 
experiences. 

About 2 o’clock Morgan suggested that 
we go up-stream to the head of the old 
Horseshoe River, saying he would take 
his gun along and kill a mess of squirrels 
and that I could fish. At the head of the 
river mentioned, a narrow ditch connects 
it with the main river at high water, but 
this ditch was now entirely dry. It was 
some 20 ft. wide, 10 ft. deep, and about 
50 yds. long and was surrounded on all 
sides by a thick growth of cane and vines, 
Across this ditch had fallen a large gum 
tree—affording a good footway for travel 
when the water happened to be up. 
Morgan was in front, and, just as we 
were opposite the mouth of the ditch, he 
stopped and said: “Listen!” I did so, 
and heard a cat meowing lustily. Now, 
a house cat in these woods was some- 
thing least of all expected, for there was 
no human habitation in many miles, but it 
surely was a cat. Morgan said, “ What’s 
that?” To have some fun out of him, 
I said, “ That’s a young wild cat. It 
has doubtless become separated from its 
mother and is raising a howl.” “ Yes,” 
said he, “and I’ll bet the old one is 
around here somewhere.” 

“Let’s catch it,” I said, “or, if we 
can’t catch it, let’s kill it.” 

“ Very well,” said he, “ but you’ve got 
the job of catching it, for I haven’t lost 
any wild-cats and am not looking for any 
catch of that kind; but if you'll go into 
that tree-top and run him out across that 
big log, I’ll stop him with a load of shot 
as he crosses the ditch.” “Very well,” 
I said. (Morgan was not so well ac- 
quainted with wild-cats as I was or he 
would have known that their young never 
go about the woods crying like this one 
was doing.) I worked my way into the 
thicket—first posting Morgan where he 
commanded a full view of the log—and 
succeeded in getting into the top of the 
fallen tree. All the time the cat kept 
meowing as loudly as possible. I pressed 
on until I was within ten feet of the 
noise but had not as yet seen a living 
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thing, and all this time Morgan kept 
shouting to me to scare him out and ask- 
ing if I could see him, etc. Just then I dis- 
covered the varmint—a small brindle kit- 
ten about the size of a rat was crawling 
along a limb of the tree, having just dis- 
covered me. I shouted to Morgan: “I 
see him! Come quick with your gun! ” 
He grew more excited at the prospect 
and came as rapidly as he could through 
the thick brush, saying: “ Watch that he 
don’t spring on you! Don’t let him get 
away!” I told him to be careful, and, 
if the cat undertook to-run across the 
log, to be sure and get him. Morgan 
came creeping along as stealthily as an 
Indian, until he stood on the tree trunk at 
my side. I could hardly hold my laughter, 
but finally managed to point out to’ him 
a small brindle object and asked him not 
to shoot. When he saw what it was, he 
almost fell out of the tree. I ctawled out 
and picked up the little kitten, talking to 
it. We then went on, taking the kitten 
with us to camp. The little thing was 
almost starved and we fed it and kept it 
at camp until we went home, when Mor- 
gan took it home with him and it after- 
wards grew to be a fine mouser. 

We remained at this camp a full week 
and caught fish and killed game until 
now, when game is less plentiful, I fear 
we might be called game hogs. Turkey 
and squirrels, with fish and frog legs, was 
our daily diet, and we took home enough 
to run us a week. But, as with many an- 
other enjoyable hunting trip, there came 
the sad day when the wagon came to take 
us back to our daily toil. But we vowed 
to again visit our good old Middle Camp 
and to again wet our lines in the clear 
waters of that fine old stream which 
slides along past so many long remem- 
bered places where we have taken strings 
of fine fish and passed so many happy 
hours, to again gather around the camp- 
fire when the twilight gathers and the 
crickets are singing their evening chant 
and to listen to the distant hoot of the owl 
as he advises you of his presence. 

St. Louis, Mo. W. S. GARDNER. 


AFIELD. 
IN BARNES’ CUPBOARD. 


A hook and four feet of line tied to 

the tip of a 12-foot pole, with a strip of 
pork for bait, will give you a combina- 
tion calculated to supply the camp with 
black bass. Find some one to paddle, 
troll around the lily beds and old logs— 
and yank hard when you get a strike. 
sy the same rule you can slather all 
sorts of game with an old musket and a 
handful of shot. But there is more of 
fishing and hunting than the pleasure of 
slaughter. Simplicity of equipment may 
be carried too far. For instance, there 
were our primal ancestors. Give them 
a club in one hand and a stone in the 
other, and they were ready for anything 
that ran, flew or swam. Imagine old 
Furclothes or Jabez Stonehatchet look- 
ing over the gun tricks and fishing 
dinguses of his grandson 250 times re- 
moved! Isn't it barely possible, in this 
business of outfitting, to err other than 
on the side of simplicity? Hush! Let's 
not stir up the animals! 

But, honest Injun! what’s the use of 
buying so darn many more things than 
we can possibly ever even test, much 
less make regular use of. I could lead 
you to a box, back in a dark cupboard, 
that you could drop a dozen mice into 
and never a one could crawl out. *’Cause 
why? because each would be grabbed 
and snagged by some sort of a patent 
bass bait! I have been a consistent cus- 
tomer of bait manufacturers, but not a 
good customer. Manufacturers don’t 
like to have their light hid under a bushel 
—or in a box in a dark cupboard. It 
isn’t a compliment to buy their wares 
and never try them. That’s throwing 
away money for the buyer, and a lot of 
careful, conscientious work for the work- 
ing end of the combination. I doubt if 
any maker really yearns to build baits 
for private museums. In the same cup- 
board there are three fishing rods—two 
of them of swell English makes— 
wrapped together in a New York paper 
dated March 27, 1908. Dig under the 
print and you find remnants of the origi- 
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nal store wrappings, ‘cause the rods 
havé never been nearer the water than 
they are at this minute. Through my 
ownership their maker’s pockets may 
have benefited ; their reputation for serv- 
iceable products, not at all. 

Now, I wouldn’t advise any man to re- 
frain from buying when in. the mood. 
You might as well warn a brace of 
spring-time lovers against the perils of 


matrimony. But if the things you buy 


ways talks hunting and fishing, but who 
never takes a half-Nelson on deterrent 
Circumstance and mixes a little action 
with his bluff. If any of our inventors 
could devise something calculated to 
push a man into the woods and fields 
twice a week the year around, I would 
advise its purchase by whoever happened 
to have the price. But I won't say a 
word to encourage the idea that guns 
and rods and reels and baits were made 
to be stowed away in dark cupboards as 




















THE FIRST DAY OF THE OPEN SEASON IN WISCONSIN. 


Photo by A. G. HOLMES, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





are worth buying, they are worth using ; 
they are worth the effort that wil! give 
them atrial. And if proved satisfactory 
and up to the representations that in- 
duced their purchase, they are worth be- 
ing regularly used till they are worn out, 
so that your friends and enemies and the 
remainder of mankind may be permitted 
to see what a banner lot of junk you 
have accumulated. I have a dark and 
deadly grouch against the man who al- 


a reward of Twenty-first Century ex- 
plorers. I won’t even enumerate the 
sportsmen’s specialties which come 
neatly packed in substantial. wooden 
boxes, just right for permanent storage. 
I may be an awful example of wasted 
opportunities, but we'll let it go at that. 
It is better to actually go fishing with 
the pole and string and pork chunk than 
to “stock up fancy” and then stay at 
home. S. D. BARNEs. 
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ELK HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES. 


By HOWARD E. THOMPSON. 


HERE remain today but very few 
easily accessible places on the 
American continent where big 

game abounds with any degree of pleni- 
tude, and still fewer places exist where 
the game is rather increasing than de- 
creasing. Fortunate indeed should those 
consider themselves who have the op- 
portunity to hunt in a region complying 
with both the aforesaid conditions, and 
fortunate indeed do Messrs. Milligan, 
Bond and the writer feel that they were 
permitted to sojourn for a week in the 
big game country just outside the con- 
fines of Yellowstone National Park. 
There are few places on this continent 
that hold out to the sportsman such an 
abundance of game, combined with easy 
hunting country, and the most superb 
scenery that the mind of man could im- 
agine. The party with whom we trav- 
eled consisted of two others—Wm. Edens 
and his son Allen, both of Manhattan, 
Mont. Milligan, Bond and I left Boul- 
der, Mont. (where we are employed in 
the Montana School for the Deaf) on 
Nov. 18 for Butte. Each of us seemed 
to have left all care behind, and the fun 
began as soon as we got on the train. 
We had to stay over-night in Butte, 
but boarded the 7 o’clock train next 


morning—reaching Manhattan at 9:30, 
where we were met by Mr. Edens. On 
arrival at the Edens home, we found our 
host had the horses up and the wagon 
packed and ready. We Boulderites 
donned our hunting togs, and, after an 
excellent chicken dinner prepared by 
Mrs. Edens, got started about 3 p. m. 
The afternoon was pleasant and the four 
horses made good time. The beautiful 
Gallatin Valley, with its black fertile 
soil, stretched out on either side as level 
as a floor to the foothills of the surround- 
ing mountains. The ranchers’ homes 
were all well kept, indicating that they 
were enjoying a high degree of prosper- 
ity. Here was pointed out the stubble 
of wheat that had produced 50 bushels 
per acre; there the stubble of oats that 
had also yielded famously, and further 
on an alfalfa field that had cut two tons 
to the acre on the second crop. Strik- 
ing indeed was the difference between 
the Boulder Valley, irrigated by the 
poluted waters of Boulder River, and 
the Gallatin Valley, watered by the 
West Gallatin, a pure mountain stream. 

Fifteen miles were traveled that after- 
noon, and shortly after dusk Mr. Sayles’ 
place was reached. All agreed that it 
was about time to camp for the night, 
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IN THE FIELD. 


and, after a short consultation with the 
owner, the privilege of putting the horses 
in the barn and bunking in an old shop 
was willingly granted. Our camp stove 
was at once set up and after a hearty 
supper and an enjoyable smoke the 
covering was spread out on the floor 
and all turned in for the night. Two 
things only could be criticised about 
that night’s lodging. One was that the 
ridges made by the intersections of the 
warped floor boards were quite percepti- 
ble before morning; the other, that the 
faces of the sleepers seemed to be in the 
beat of the house cat when he made his 
all-too-frequent rounds after the lovers 
of cheese, and let it be added right here 
that Sir Thomas wasn’t any too over 
particular as to where he stepped—a 
nose or an eye being merely a choice 
spot for the prowling paw to rest upon. 
Even before the first streaks of dawn 
began to color the eastern sky all were 
astir, the horses fed and a hasty break- 
fast prepared. The team, refreshed by 
their night’s rest, hit the trail with re- 
newed vigor. All morning the road 
followed the river with an almost imper- 
ceptible rise, while the width of the val- 
ley gradually began to decrease. A little 
after noon we entered the mouth of the 
cafion and a stop was made for lunch. 
The meal was made a bit more appetiz- 
ing by the addition of two rabbits which 
the writer had bagged along the way. 
All the way up the valley there had 
been no snow on the ground. In fact, 
in many places the road was quite mud- 
dy; but, once inside’ the cajion, there 
was a marked change in the tempera- 
ture, with a skim of snow on the ground, 
which increased in depth as we continued 
up the narrow road that followed the 
windings of the swiftly flowing West 
Gallatin. In many places the snow had 
melted and then frozen again—forming 
an icy coating across the narrow high- 
way. At every bend that slanted to- 
ward the river our heavily laden wagon 
would skid for quite a ways, and many 
were the times when only an inch or two 
of ice-covered terra firma remained be- 
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tween the outer wheel and the precipi- 
tous bank that dropped almost vertical- 
ly to the roaring rapids far below. At 
these critical junctures it took our com- 
bined strength to pilot the wagon safely 
past. To cheer the tenderfeet in the 
party and make them appreciate their 
safe deliverance, those inured to West- 
ern life were continually pointing out 
places where similar outfits had rolled 
over and over, down the steep side, and 
crashed into the flood below. During 
the afternoon several light two-horse 
rigs passed—each party anxious to be 
the first to reach the hunting grounds 
and secure their meat. 

When the cajion was first entered, the 
grassy hills on either side were not very 
steep, but later in the afternoon they be- 
came more and more rugged. Here 
their summits were snow capped and 
their slopes forest clad; there the tops 
would be surmounted by craggy pinacles 
that outlined themselves in varied shapes 
against the dull November sky, while 
their rocky sides made a sheer drop of 
many hundreds of feet to the river. 
Some of us had seen grand scenery in 
various parts of the country; others had 
viewed the gorgeous panorama of the 
mountain walled Hudson; others had 
been reared in a country of beautiful 
mountains; yet one and all were en- 
tranced by the sublimity of the Cafion 
of the West Gallatin. 

At dusk of the second day Hell Roar- 
ing was reached. The name of the spot 
is derived from the roar of the waters as 
they tumble over their rocky bed. Here 
Mr. Burr had built a comfortable home 
and some substantial stables. His near- 
est town is Salesville, 12 miles away. 
Here too are some very productive hay 
grounds that yield large crops each year. 
The most of this is baled and sold to the 
hunters as they make their annual trip 
up the West Gallatin. There are several 
cabins here and we had hoped that one 
of them might be secured for the night, 
but they were all occupied—several out- 
fits having pulled in ear ier. Jn all, five 
hunting parties were camped at Hell 
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Roaring that night—four going in and 
one coming out. The returning party 
had not been at all lucky. They had 
been out for two weeks without securing 
any game or even having a shot at any. 
They reported conditions as miserably 
poor and hunters overly numerous. This 
unfavorable report discouraged us some- 
what, but Mr. Edens cheered us by say- 
ing that he had heard similar tales all 
the way up last year and yet the next 
morning after they reached camp they 
had: secured an abundance of meat. 
While Mr, Edens looked after the horses, 
the rest of us put up the stove and pre- 
pared supper. It was not necessary to 
pitch the tent, as the barrack made a 
comfortable shelter and the loose hay 
an ideal mattress. In the morning we 
were all up bright and early—feeling 
fine after a night’s rest in that pure 
mountain air. A hearty breakfast was 


disposed of, for already increasing appe- 
tites plainly indicated the beneficial re- 


sults of the trip. Eleven bales of hay 
were purchased from the owner of the 
premises and when these were loaded 
on a fresh start was made. 

The morning was somewhat cloudy 
and an hour or so later the clouds let 
fall an addition to the fleecy covering 
already on the ground. Some time after 
noon the narrow cafion widened and 
formed what is called the Lower Basin. 
Great quantities of hay are raised here 
—a noticeable feature being the high 
fences built around each stack to keep 
the elk from eating the hay. As the 
cold weather and deep snows drive them 
down out of the higher altitudes, they 
feed around in the Lower Basin till 
spring, when they migrate back again. 
During the winter the ranchers in these 
parts have to fight -continually to save 
their hay from the half-starved elk. The 
battle is a one-sided one too, as the 
ranchers are prohibited from doing the 
creatures any harm after the hunting 
season closes. When we saw all this 
positive evidence that big game was 
abundant, the dampening effect of the 
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hard luck stories we had heard the night 
before gave way to hope. 

At the upper end of the Lower Basin, 
just where it narrows to the cajion’s 
mouth, a hunting camp was espied. 
Upon approaching, the carcasses of a 
large cow elk and two calves were dis- 
covered suspended by a pole beside the 
tents. The party camped here had been 
out only about a week and three out of 
four in the camp had secured their elk, 
This made us all buoyant. A few miles 
further on camp was pitched in a clump 
of evergreens close to the river. It was 
still snowing steadily, the snow around 
our camp site being 18 inches deep. A 
place was cleared for the tent and will- 
ing hands soon had our little white cot- 
tage erected; then a blazing fire was 
started and things soon took on a cheer- 
ful aspect. We were so hungry that we 
could hardly wait till the food was 
cooked and no fancy dishes were added 
to the ménu “at night. Supper over, 
pine boughs were thickly spread over 
the floor of the tent, to serve as a mat- 
tress for the family bed. This was the 
first night we slept with our caps on and 
during the remainder of the trip the caps 
were worked double time—not leaving 
the heads of their respective owners till 
the trip was over and Manhattan once 
more reached. With the exception of 
the cook, each of us dispensed with such 
frivolities as washing of the hands and 
face. Let the weather drop to 36 below; 
let there be no shelter between you and 
the outside chilliness save the walls of a 
10-ounce tent; let there be no artificial _ 
heat save that derived from an outside 
camp-fire—the wind blowing the suffo- 
cating smoke and meagre warmth in the 
same direction ; let there be icicles hang- 
ing from your mustache and eyebrows; 
let there be at one end of the operation 
a frozen basin that exacts a portion of 
cuticle every time it is touched ; let there 
be nearby a cake of soap frozen so tight- 
ly to the board upon which it is lying 
that you have to saw the board in two 
to get the soap; let there also be a towel 
frozen so stiff that it would make just the 
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best kind of a head for a snare drum— 
then, call it the act of a sluggard if you 
will, those who have attempted a winter 
morning wash in a Montana hunting 
camp will still continue to speak of it as 
the act of a martyr to cleanliness. 

As only 12 miles remained between 
the Montana lodging house and our 
hunting ground, none rose especially 
early the next morning and a little later 
start than usual was made. Several re- 
turning outfits loaded to the limit with 
game were passed. This got Mr. Bond 
and me so excited that we had to get off 
the wagon several times and shoot a few 
pine squirrels. Just at noon we turned 
up Sage Creek, the largest tributary of 
the West Gallatin, near the line of the 
recently created Gallatin Game Preserve 
(a strip of country several miles wide, 
extending along the northern boundary 
of the Yellowstone National Park). No 
sooner had our team begun to wend its 
way up Sage Creek than mary hunters 
were met. Some were going back with 
horses to snake out their elk; others re- 
ported that they had secured the limit; 
while still others came trooping down 
with the heart and liver of their elk tied 
up in handkerchiefs as trophies of their 
success. All agreed that the storm had 
driven the elk out of the preseive and 
that about 30 had been shot the day be- 
fore and some 20 that morning. 

Two miles up the creek the camps 
began—the first one being occupied by 
relatives of Mr. Edens. There were 7 
in this party and three of them had their 
meat, though they had been in camp but 
afew days. We noticed three fine bull 
elk hung up in nearby trees. For two 
miles above this camp each clump of 
timber sheltered a hunting party. There 
were about 30 camps in all, and as each 
camp numbered from three to five hunt- 
ers, some idea may be formed of the 
popularity of big game hunting in Mon- 
tana. Some of the outfits were pulling 
out, loaded to the limit, as was evidenced 
by protruding hoofs and antlers. It 
seemed that this was the most propitious 
time of the whole hunting season, and 
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some of our party didn’t think it would 
be necessary to pitch camp at all, their 
idea being that the geme could be se- 
cured while the horses were eating; but 
Mr. Edens deemed it best to erect a 
temporary shelter. A very desirable 
site was found a long distance above 
any of the other camps on Sage Creek, 
and, after dining, what little was left of 
the afternoon was spent in arranging 
camp. That night every one of us felt 
that our tent would be struck at least by 
the next afternoon, and that the follow- 
ing night would find us reposing in a 
snowbank somewhere nearer home, with 
the feet and horns of the slaughtered elk 
protruding from the wagon- box as silent 
witnesses to our success. Mr. Edens 
turned out at 5 the next morning and 
started a fire in the camp stove. As 
soon as the tent warmed up a bit, the 
rest of us reluctantly left the wa:m con- 
fines of our cosy family bed ard pro- 
ceeded to don our hunting tcgs in a 
temperature intimately related to that 
of the North Pole! By daylight break- 
fast was over and each hunter started 
out in a different direction, bucyant with 
hope and self-assurance—feeling that in 
the next half-hour a monstrous bull elk 
would tcpple over at the crack of his rifle. 

Edens ard Allen were the first to re- 
turn. Edens had found a few fresh signs 
but had seen no game; Allen had dili- 
gently guarded one of the passes frcm 
the Park but nothing had cc me his way. 
They had built a fire and were getting 
supper when the writer came in. He 
had tracked a large band cf elk a Ing 
distance, only to find that three other 
hunters were already on the trail. Foct- 
sore and weary he had cc me in, and now 
joined the others in the preparation of 
the evening meal. In the midst of these 
festivities (?) Edens, happening to glarce 
at the opposite hillside, sudcenly ¢x- 
claimed: “‘ Boys, get your guns! There’s 
a big bull on the hillside yonder!”” The 
cooking food was at once set to one side 
and a rush made for the rifles. Dusk 
had set in, and, as the elk was a long 
distance away, it was almost impossible 
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to secure an accurate aim; but the way 
those quick-acting rifles threw lead at 
but not into that bull could only be com- 
pared to a battery of light artillery en- 
gaged in repelling a cavalry charge. 
Not all the shots were futile, however; 
for Mr. Elk hunched all up, after one of 
the shots fired by Mr. Edens, and slow- 
ly meandered off. Allen and I both 
thought that we had also punctured his 
anatomy, but the blood on the trail gave 
conclusive proof of but one effective shot. 
I immediately took out in pursuit of that 
wounded elk, while Edens ran up the 
gulch to see that it did not cross and go 
over into the rough country back of our 
camp. When I finally got started, it 
was evident that Edens had made a good 
shot, for Nature’s fleecy covering was 
well sprinkled with the elk’s life blood. 
I followed the bull as long as the fast 
fading twilight would permit, and then, 
marking the spot where I quit the trail, 
returned to camp. 

Bond came in a little later. He had 
been on the trail of two elk and had only 
quit when there was danger of his not 
being able to find his way back to camp. 
He had bzen close to the animals, but 
had only once a fleeting glimpse of them. 
We were much worried about Milligan 
before he showed up. He finally pulled 
in about 10 o’clock and I never saw so 
tired a man. He had tramped through 
the knee-deep snow all day, with nothing 
to eat since morning. His hunt had 
bsen futile also, but he was fully con- 
vinced that game was plentiful in the 
vicinity and that the morrow would be 
our lucky day. He had been through 
much rough country and had sustained 
one bad fall down a steep incline. Dusk 
had already set in when he started for 
camp and only a short period of twilight 
rem iined before the moonless night com- 
menced. As the crow flies it was not 
more than 4 miles to camp, but as the 
trail was unfamiliar he deemed it best 
not to attempt crossing the range, but 
went down to the mouth of Spring Creek 
which runs parallel to Sage and is one 
of its tributaries. To the mouth of this 
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creek was some 4 miles and from its in- 
tersection with Sage Creek to camp was 
another four miles, so that the route he 
had taken was about 8 miles out of the 
road. 

After talking over the events of the 
day the sleeper for Slumberland was 
taken. No one suffered from insomnia 
that night and the first thing that any 
of us knew Mr. Edens was calling and 
insisting on the advisability of an early 
start. Bond and I set out on foot after 
Edens’ wounded elk, while the other 
members of our party went hunting in 
the country adjacent to the Preserve 
line. Taking up the trail where I had 
left off the evening before, we started. 
We both felt that we would soon over- 
take the wounded animal and pictured 
to ourselves that just about noon we 
would be toasting our toes around the 
camp fire, while the elk with its beauti- 
ful spread of antlers would be suspended 
in front of us. It was very easy to fol- 
low the track, as the blood on the trail 
easily distinguished it from other fresh 
tracks. The bull had gone quite a ways 
before he lay down. The position of the 
bloody spot in the impression in the 
snow showed the wound to be behind 
the right shoulder and its size showed 
that he was bleeding freely. Quite often 
the elk would lie down and each time it 
seemed more difficult for him to rise. 
Once he had traveled with a companion 
for some distance and once the tracks 
proved that he had been running and 
the hunters thought they had jumped 
him, but they saw nothing of him. A 
little before 10, as Bond was walking in 
the trail some six paces ahead of me, he 
stopped suddenly, threw up his gun and 
fired twice. I was not prepared, and 
only got a fleeting glimpse of the bull 
as he bounded off down-hill. When the 
first shot was fired the elk had been 
standing in a clump of bushes some 50 
yds. away. Pell-mell we started on the 
trail as fast as the deep snow and fallen 
timber would permit. Bond was sure 
he had hit him and wanted to get in 
another shot as he passed through a 
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clearing, but the bull did not appear. 
Exhaustion soon compelled us toslacken 
our pace and when we did so we found 
that we were following a man’s fresh 
track and not the trail of the wounded 
bull. When we found that we were on 
the wrong track we were at the side of 
a deep gulch and it looked as though 
the elk must have crossed lower down, 
as he was last seen running in that di- 
rection. Bond crossed over, intending 
to pick up the trail on the other side, 
while I followed down the side of the 
gulch —hoping to find where the elk had 
crossed and then join Mr. Bond. Up 
and down that gulch I went, but no 
tracks could I find. I called and called 
to Bond but got no response and came 
to the conclusion that he had found the 
trail and was tracking the animal him- 
self. I then headed for the Preserve 
line, but saw nothing save tracks and a 
couple of elk that some fortunate hunt- 
ers were snaking out. When I got back 
to camp, Edens and Allen were in. They 
had had no luck either. When Bond 
came in later, we gathered around him, 
feeling sure that he had got the elk. 
Consternation shone in his face as he 
explained: ‘‘Why, no; I didn’t follow 
him, as I thought Thompson was on the 
trail.” So Mr. Elk got away again. 
Bond had also met with another bitter 
disappointment. After leaving the writer, 
he ran across the fresh tracks of a cow 
and bull. These he followed all day and 
late in the afternoon jumpedthem. They 
ran down a cajion, and Bond hurried as 
fast as he could to reach the side, in 
order to get in a shot as they ascended 
the opposite slope. But, just as he 
reached the desired spot, a rifle rang out 
sharply and one of the animals fell over 
in its tracks. Getting to a place where 
he had a good view of the cafion, Bond 
saw another hunter, with knife in hand, 
standing over the elk, ready to dress it. 

Milligan came in later. He had not 


been wholly unsuccessful; for, after 
climbing many mountains and wading 
all day through the deep snow, he had 
wet feet. 


finally succeeded in getting 





That evening Edens rode down to his 
friends’ camp near the mouth of Sage 
Creek and brought back some elk liver 
and heart—reporting that two more of 
the party had bagged their limit the day 
before and suggesting that we go up 
there early the next day. We were all 
up early next morning, for the hands of 
my watch were just pointing to 2 when 
we rolled out. We reached the Preserve 
line just as day was breaking, and there, 
just a little ways over the boundary—in 
forbidden territory and grazing toward 
the waiting hunters—were 15 fat, sleek 
elk! Patiently we lay in wait behind 
the trees that bordered the line, and 
slowly but surely the elk kept coming in 
our direction, when all of a sudden the 
leader threw up his head with a snort, 
turned on his heel and ran like all pos- 
sessed back into the protection of the 
posted land—this sudden change being 
due to two more hunters who were as- 
cending the trail toward the line without 
taking the trouble to conceal themselves. 
After this Bond went off to take up the 
trail of his wounded elk, while Milligan 
wandered along till he came to a well 
tracked pass that led out of the Preserve. 
This he thought he would guard; so 
made himself a well hidden fire and sat 
down to see that none passed his watch 
tower; but, like Peter, he fell asleep and 
when he awoke, cold and stiff, found 
that he was deeply buried under the 
snow that the heat of the fire had loos- 
ened from the overhanging boughs. 
Edens, Allen and I remained near some 
other passes the rest of the day, but 
nothing came our way. In the evening 
we joined the others around the camp- 
fire. Bond had found the trail of his elk 
and had followed it to the Preserve line. 
The second shot he had fired the day 
before had been effective, for now, when- 
ever a resting place was found, there 
were two bloody spots instead of one. 
The reason the trail had been so hard to 
follow the day before was because the 
bull had back-tracked himself—going 
completely around Bond and the writer 
when we set out in pursuit of him. Bond 
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had had a very close call that day. Just 
as he emerged from a clump of timber, 
a hunter on the opposite side of the 
gulch espied him, mistook him for game, 
and shot twice—Bang! bang !—in quick 
succession. Bond jumped behind a tree 
and called out to him, but he still per- 
sisted in holding his aim. Then Mr. 
Bond became desperate and told him in 
mighty plain language that if he didn’t 
take his gun down there would be two 
rifles shooting, with a sure-enough kill- 
ing on the side. On going over to the 
man, Bond found him as white as a sheet 
—standing as if stunned and deeply 
grieved at his mistake. 

The next day was Sunday—a corker 
too. The thermometer had dropped 12 
degrees during the night and the wind 
was howling. The writer was the only 
one who left camp that day and for all 
he got he might as well have staid at 
home. It was a pretty blue crowd that 
assembled around the fire that evening, 
for all were beginning to feel that it was 
doubtful if any meat would be secured 
at all and as the hardships of the trip 
were enumerated we thought of the sit- 
uation expressed in the Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner: 

Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink! 


Water, water everywhere, 
And still the boards did shrink! 


though in this case it was: 
Elk tracks, elk tracks everywhere, 
And not an elk to kill! 
Elk tracks, elk tracks everywhere, 
And still no blood to spill! 

A well arranged campaign was plar ned 
for the next day. It had been stormy 
and it was probable that the elk would 
now be leaving the Preserve—passing 
through on their way to the lowlands 
and better feed. Allen and his grand- 
father were to stay at the passes near 
camp, while the rest of us would hunt 
the ranges between camp and the line. 
After an early breakfast we set out, each 
of us hunting with a vengeance born of 
despair. By suppertime all had returned 
to camp, except the writer. When I 
came in, about an hour later, I was 
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greeted with “What luck, son? what 
luck?” ‘Well, boys, I got him this 
time,” I replied. 

Ascending a nearby range that morn- 
ing, I happened to glance over to the 
hills back of camp and there saw several 
objects. They were so far away I could 
not tell whether they were elk or men 
on horseback, but after watching them 
for some time I concluded they were 
elk. By this time another hunter had 
joined me and we both decided that the 
animals in question must be the game 
we were seeking. We started off down 
the descent as fast as possible and up 
the other side as rapidly as the deep 
snow would permit. Just as we neared 
the place a shot was fired. ‘It’s all off 
now. Some. one’s into our elk,” I said, 
Going over to investigate, we found that 
a hunter who was camped on top of the 
ridge had run upon one of the cows ly- 
ing down in the brush. The cow was 
not more than 20 ft. from him when he 
shot her. She was a fine one too— 
weighing fully 400 lbs. ‘ Well,” I said 
to my companion, “‘let’s go after what’s 
left.” And we did. For several hours 
we trailed the animals together but could 
see nothing of them. My companion 
got so tired that he quit and went home, 
but I still stuck to the trail, determined 
if possible to come up with them. To- 
ward night I jumped them in thick tim- 
ber—firing at them as they ran through 
a clearing. There were two calves and 
a cow inthe bunch. None of the shots 
hit their mark, but the last one fired cut 
off a limb right in front of the last calf 
as he passed through. This scared him 
and he stopped and turned— in this way 
getting separated from the others. I 
followed the calf’s trail very quietly and 
after a half-mile saw him standing scme 
200 yds. away. I at once fired and hit 
him in the rump. The calf then rana 
few hundred yards and lay down. 
followed him closely and as he got up 
shot him through the back; after which 
he only ran a short distance and fell. 
Hurriedly dressing him, I hastened back 
to camp. All were more cheerful that 




















night, as every one felt that the ice had 
been broken. 

Next morning one of the horses was 
harnessed up and Allen and I went up 
to snake down the elk, while the others 
went off hunting. It was so cold that 
one had a hard time to keep his eyes 
from freezing shut! The thermometer 
registered 36 below. Mr. Allen and I 
got back to camp about noon and did 
not go out again. Twilight had faded 
to dark before the others returned, but 
their faces indicated that their quest had 
been successful. All day they had fol- 
lowed what appeared to be three cows 
—coming upon them in an open park 
just about dusk. Each singled out his 
game and began pumping away. So ex- 
cited were they and so random their aim 
that the only thing that prevented the 
elk from’ escaping was fright at the re- 
port of the rifles and their uncertainty 
as to which direction the shots came 
from. Bond emptied his magazine at 
the snow within a hundred feet of his 
elk, and then, in an attempt to hastily 
reload, dropped his clip of cartridges 
into the snow at his feet. With fingers 
numb with cold he fumbled around in 
the surrounding snow in a vain attempt 
to locate the missing clip. At last in 
desperation he reached down in his 
pocket and drew out a single cartridge, 
and with one eye on the elk and the 
other on his rifle placed it in the barrel 
and fired with the same result as before. 
And what was the elk doing all this time? 
Running around in a circle bounded by 
Mr. Bond’s random shots and the shots 
of the others and trying to find an un- 
guarded spot through which to escape. 
Finally one of Bond’s shots took effect 
in Achilles’ vulnerable spot, the heel, 
and all of a sudden the elk seemed to 
arouse from his lethargy and start for 
the timber at a 2:40 gait. In despair 
Bond called out for help, but with no 
response, for Milligan and Edens were 
encountering difficulties of their own. 
There was just time for one more shot 
before the elk would reach the protec- 
tion of the timber and be lost forever. 
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The realization of this fact, combined 
with the knowledge that it was useless 
to depend upon the others, seemed to 
steady Bond’s nerve; for, with an aim 
born of despair, he fired and the elk 
plunged head-first into the snow—shot 
clear through the heart. Edens was the 
most fortunate one of the three, He did 
not get excited—his experience of the 
previous year standing him in good 
stead. At the second crack of his rifle 
down went his elk to rise no more. 
Milligan fared worse, however. His elk 
did not get so bewildered as did Mr, 
Bond’s, but started on a bee-line for the 
timber. The excitement was too much 
for Mr. Milligan and he could scarcely 
get any kind of an aim at all. He fired 
several shots in quick succession, but, 
finding them futile, hastened to a fallen 
tree on which to rest his rifle. Even 
then it persisted in jumping out of place 
just before he fired, causing him to re- 
mark that the next time he went hunting 
he was going to take a hammer and sta- 
ple along and nail his gun down before 
sighting it! Without slacking its pace, 
the elk entered the timber and Milligan 
despaired of ever seeing her again. Just 
at this time Edens—having finished his 
elk and noticing Milligan’s predicament 
—joined him and together they ran to 
take up the trail of the escaping animal. 
Reaching the trail, they found it bespat- 
tered with blood, and but a short ways 
further on they beheld the elk stretched 
out on the ground, breathing its last. 
Hastily dressing the animals, they hur- 
ried back to camp. The borrowed elk 
liver did not taste so good that night, 
for thoughts of the delicious steaks that 
we would soon enjoy tickled the palate 
and made the stomach laugh. 

Next morning the elk were snaked in 
and by noon camp was broken and the 
homeward start begun. While Allen 
had not secured his meat, yet there was 
one for each family, and after the stren- 
uous quest of the past six days, and the 
hardships and deprivations of two weeks’ 
winter camping, all felt that the chances 
of securing another prize the next day— 
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the last day of the season—were too slim 
to warrant delaying our departure any 
longer. That afternoon we drove down 
as far as the camp of Mr. Edens’ friends 
and there all spent the night together. 
Early the next morning —Thanksgiv- 
ing Day—the two teams were on the 
road. With the exception of one or two 
hills, it was down-grade all the way to 
the mouth of the cafion and good time 
as made. Noon found us 25 miles from 
the morning’s camp, preparing our 
Thanksgiving dinner over a smoky 
camp-fire within the narrow, snow cov- 
ered confines of the cafion and forty 
miles from Nowhere. But we were all 
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al, for it was thought that the remnants 
of a Thanksgiving turkey might be found. 
We arrived in Salesville a little after 8 
o’clock, and though they rustled up a 
pretty good supper for us, yet the near- 
est approach to turkey we got was the 
dressing. And so ended a trip fine in 
every way, and, if nothing unforeseen 
occurs, we will all take a similar hunt in 
the big game country again this fall. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA. 
See Frontispiece— page 8. 


It has been so wet in Southwestern 
Minnesota the past spring that we are 











OUR TWO RIGS, WITH THE 


BOATS TRAILING BEHIND. 





thankful for good appetites and for the 

game in the wagon. The ménu—though 
* not so elaborate as that served at our 
respsctive homes that day—was made 
all the more enjsyable by the reflection 
that in this broad land of ours there were 
many thousands who would gladly have 
given up their Thanksgiving turkey and 
accepted our frugal fare, could they have 
been the proud possessors of elk similar 
to those reposing in the wagon. At din- 
ner some one suggested that Salesville, 
40 miles away, be made the goal of that 
afternoon’s drive. The suggestion was 
a good one and met with hearty approv- 


afraid the prairie chickens have suffered 
greatly. There are not the nesting places 
that there used to be here, any way. 
Much ditching and breaking up of land 
is fast driving both chickens and ducks 
to the Northwest. Several of the larger 
lakes were stocked with fish last year by 
the State, but the severe winter seems to 
have frozen them out. Thousands of 
small pike, bass and other game fish 
were found on the shores of Cottonwood 
and other lakes here this spring. Those 
put in Lake Shetek are thought to have 
stood the winter nicely. 

Last fall it rained and rained and the 
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ducks had a goodtime. But the year 
before the shooting was good. I send 
four pictures taken at the time of our fall 
shooting trip. We started from Mar- 
shall the last of October and were gone 
three days. In Photo No.1 you will 
note the two rigs with a boat trailing 
behind each. We traveled about 20 
miles south that afternoon and got 35 
chickens. The next picture shows us 
coming in with two boats. This was at 
Lake Maria, four miles west of Garvin. 
There is a good pass here but most of 
our crowd preferred a boat in the rushes. 
The photo on p. 8 shows our camp and 
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pike and bass fishing is fine. We are 
waiting for the weather to warm up some 
more and for the river to go down a bit. 
Some of the boys who were over last 
year had splendid success. 

Marshall, Minn. H.R. PAINTER. 


SOME CAMPING REFLECTIONS. 


I recently read an article entitled Camp 
Cooking, and it made me crack a loud 
smile. No doubt the things that the 
writer tells how to cook would be deli- 
cious; also you can go to any first-class 
hotel and get the same style of grub. 























AFTER A MORNING’S SHOOT ON LAKE MARIA. 





some of the game. We had a four-foot 
wall tent, a good stove (which was a 
mighty nice luxury during a cold even- 
ing), a gas light, and our first day’s game 
footed up about 100 birds. The grove 
along the lake is ample for good protec- 
tion. It turned cold Nov. 1 and froze 
up. This is an ideal spot for an outing 
during October. The last photo shows 
one of the boats as it arrived back in 
Marshall. There were a lot of birds in 
it, I assure you. Next month three 
families of us will ride over to the Min- 
nesota River, where we understand the 


Speaking of grub —just plain camp grub, 
cooked out in the woods some 47 miles 
from Nowhere—imagine yourself mak- 
ing puddings stuffed with fresh straw- 
berries and rips cherries and sweet cream 
and fresh butter. Ha! ha! ha! Also 
you might have a few cream puffs and 
lady fingers and an ice-cream soda on 
the side! Some people call it camping ~ 
when they go out to a lake or stream 
within easy reach of a city; have the 
grocery wagon call every day; install a 
telephone; wear a boiled shirt; shave 
every day; carry a parasol, and in fact 
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be too darn lazy to have a good time. 
Call that camping? Buh! 

To my notion, camping means to go 
out into the big, untainted clean woods, 
away from the noise, smoke and smell 
of what are called civilized people—to 
got away from the artificial shams called 
city life, away out where everything 
seems real and honest and natural. 
Where you can live a pure, natural, 
healthy existence—eating and sleeping 
and enj »ying yourself as N ature intended 
you should. To do this, take with you 
just what is absolutely necessary for 
your comfort and health. If you are 
going to fish, use honest, plain tackle. 
Be a sportsman! Don't use seines or 
dynamite. If you are hunting, be con- 
tented with honest metheds and don’t 
b: a game hog. Camp for the sake of 
camping. Live like a camper—not like 
a city dude or a fashion plate. 

Dubuque, lowa. H. M. Wippowson. 


A MONTANA DEER HUNT. 


I shall try to briefly tell you about an 
experience I had hunting deer in the 
pine hills of Yellowstone County, Mon- 
tana, between the Big Horn and Yellow- 
stone Rivers. First, a few words about 
the kind of country we have to hunt in. 
The hills are covered sparsely with tim- 
ber as a rule, but there are patches of 
heavy timber once in a while. I always 
use a horse to hunt with, for game is 
getting scarce, and, in order to get a 
chance at all, you have to cover a large 
scope of country. The hills are not so 
bad but what a good horseman can get 
over them and sometimes kill game. 
When the season opens I always go 
out every Sunday that I can and watch 
the springs and cow trails for signs of 
deer, so that, when it snows, I know just 
where to head for, without running all 
overthe country looking for a fresh track. 

Last fall it did not snow until I had 
made five trips out. One morning there 
was about 1% inches of snow, so I got 
Mr. H. and Mr. S. to go with me. We 
started soon after breakfast, going around 
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a part of the divide, to see if there had 
been any deer moving out that way. I 
hunted around the divide, on top of a 
big rim rock. I knew just where to go 
down and crossed a coulée to the other 
side. In the two coulées on this other 
side is where I was sure we would find 
a track in the snow. So, at the mouth 
of the two coulées, I told Mr. H. to go 
up the right-hand one and I would go 
up the left with Mr. S. and we would 
meet on top. I had not gone 50 yds, 
from where [ parted with Mr. H., when I 
saw the fresh track of a buck. I thought, 
from the way the trail was headed, he 
would go right to the head of the coulée, 
so I sent Mr. S. with my horse to go up 
its right side, while I would go on foot 
and follow the trail of the buck. I told 
Mr. S. to go to the head of the coulée 
and wait for me, as I was sure the deer 
would go out that way. The sun was 
getting pretty high by this time and the 
little snow was commencing to disappear 
from the south side of the hills. My 
trail led me up to the rim-rock on the 
left side of the coulée and then over the 
top and into some smaller coulées in 
another cafion farther over. The trail- 
ing was now so hard I would often lose 
the track for ten minutes at a time and 
would have to make a détour for quite a 
distance, in order to find snow enough 
to get the track again or else trail him 
in the mud, if it were not on a gravel 
bed; but eventually I trailed him back 
to where we had come down off the rim- 
rock about an hour before. 

Just on a point of the rock where the 
trail turned up, I lost it for quite a while, 
but stepped to the top of the bank very 
carefully and was watching for tracks— 
not thinking of deer at all—when some- 
thing attracted my attention, and, look- 
ing up, I saw him standing with his hind- 
quarters toward me and about 100 yds. 
away. He had not seen me at all but 
had heard me, so I took the best bead I 
could on him and shot. He gave one 
jump and was out of sight, but I knew 
he would soon have to come in sight 
again and that I could surely get another 
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crack at him. He jumped out in sight 
again—just at the same place he had dis- 
appeared, only standing broadside to me. 
I pulled up to shoot again, but just as I 
was doing so he broke down in front and 
I saw he was going to fall. But he got 
up, gave one jump into the coulée and 
was again out of sight I fired, but 
missed. I then started over and found 
him. His head had caught behind a 
small tree and rock and his whole weight 
was hanging down-hill. It took a lot 
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them I had killed him, so we went over 
and dragged him out to where I knew I 
could get him with a rig, and hung him 
inatree. We then hunted a good deal 
more but did not see another fresh sign. 
Mr. S. had to be back to work at 3 p. m., 
so I hunted with Mr. H. until dark, when 
we started home. On the road home we 
met an amateur who went out that morn- 
ing. He had never seen a deer before. 
He had killed a big buck and had one 
of the boys from the store and my team 











IN SOYTHWESTERN MINNESOTA ——Our Return from the Hunt. 





of hard lifting and scratching to get him 
out so I could dress him. But I event- 
ually made it and dressed him, but could 
not hang him up, for I now had him in 
the bottom of a steep coulée some 10 
feet deep and with nearly perpendicular 
walls. I left him lying there and started 
back to where I had left Mr.S. I started 
up the trail he left but I had not gone far 
till he called to me. Mr. H. was with 
him and they were on the hill where I 
had first trailed the deer over. I told 


and was going out after his, so I told 
them where my buck was hanging. In 
the morning they had them both in the 
buggy. We weighed them. My deer 
weighed 165 lbs. He hada fine head with 
four points on a side but the horns were 
in the velvet, so I was afraid to mount 
them. The amateur’s deer weighed 214 
Ibs. and had a very fine head. He had 
an awful time getting him out—but that 
is another story. J. A. Brummer. 
Pompey’s Pillar, Montana. 
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EDITORIAL. 





FEDERAL BIRD-LIFE PROTECTION. 


National protection for migratory 
game and insectivorous birds must event- 


ually come, despite the protests of States 
Rights advocates, who would rather see 
the last mallard, robin and, chickadee ex- 
terminated than accept Federal interven- 


tion in their behalf. There is too much 
at stake for further unnecessary delay. 
The Senate bill, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Lean, referred to the Committee on For- 
est Reservations and the Protection of 
Game, and reported from this committee 
without amendment, will in all probability 
become a law during the present session 
of Congress. It provides: 

‘*That all wild geese, wild swans, brant, 
wild ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, rail, 
wild pigeons, and all other migratory game 
and insectivorous birds which in _ their 
Northern and Southern migrations pass 
through or do not remain permanently the 
entire year within the borders of any State 
or Territory, shall hereafter be deemed to be 
within the custody and protection of the 
Fovernment of the United States, and shall 
not be destroyed or taken contrary to regu- 
lations hereinafter provided therefor.’’ 


The power to pass and enforce such 
legislation is the same previously em- 
. ployed in regulating by treaty the taking 
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of migratory seals and fish. It cannot be 
questioned. Neither is there a particle 
of doubt that the continuance of our Na- 
tional prosperity directly hinges upon the 
preservation of bird life, since, without 
every possible check to their increase, 
herbivorous insects must speedily possess 
the earth. 

It is needless here to speak of the 
wholesale destruction of bird life in the 
past. We know how the passenger 
pigeon vanished in a day; how formerly 
a single dealer in New York received 
twenty tons of prairie-chickens in one 
shipment ; how so-called sportsmen have 
slaughtered hundreds of ducks in a 
night on their roosting grounds ; how ir- 
responsible alien gunners find no birds 
too small to be shot and eaten, and how 
the small boy, with his little rifle or shot- 
gun, is not far behind them in the score 
of destructiveness. The thing to con- 
sider is the ultimate outcome of this in- 
discriminate slaughter. The classifica- 
tion into game and insectivorous birds is 
misleading. All birds are more or less 
insectivorous. And to preserve the natu- 
ral balance of life, all are necessary. A 
pair of potato bugs will reproduce fifty 
or sixty million in a single season, and, 
as compared with some other insects, 
they are low in the scale of fecundity. 
The green leaf lice (most destructive to 
fruits and vegetables) reproduce at the 
rate of ten sextillion to the pair in a 
season. Put down a one and follow it 
with twenty-two ciphers. Quite a fam- 
ily that! The natural increase of one 
pair of gypsy moths could eat every 
green leaf in the United States in eight 
years. Insects live to eat. Birds eat in- 
sects to live. A young crow will eat 
twice its weight daily in any sort of in- 
sects offered him. A robin has been fed 
70 cut-worms a day for 15 days. A pair 
of grosbeaks have been seen to make 
450 trips to their nest in 11 hours, bear- 
ing insects to their young. A scarlet 
tanager was seen to eat 35 gypsy moths 
a minute for 18 minutes at a time. The 
quail—not migratory, and consequently 
beyond reach of Federal protection— 
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feeds upon the worms and beetles which 
are the farmers’ worst enemies. Grouse, 
wild turkeys, woodcock, shore birds—but 
why bother to enumerate? All birds 
which feed on land have an alert eye and 
unfailing appetite for insects. 

Birds pay their way. When they take 
toll from our grains or fruits, they are 
but taking their own. They are the pro- 
tectors of human life and prosperity. 
Why should we deny them protection in 
turn? 


WORKING TIMBER. 


Sometimes in the building and fur- 
nishing of camps it is handy to know 
something about “working” wood with 
simple tools, such as an axe, wedges and 
a drawing knife. The woodworking tool 
par excellence for the use of campers 
and woodsmen in general is the froe or 
frow, which Webster describes as a 
cleaving implement with its handle at 
Any black- 


right angles to the blade. 
smith can make one in a few minutes 
from quarter-inch steel, turning a loop 
for the handle at the end. The blade 
should be 12 or 14 inches long and 3 
inches wide, drawn down to a reasonably 


thin edge. The froe simplifies splitting, 
since when the material is held in a riv- 
ing horse or break, the required rending 
leverage may be applied either up or 
down to make the split run evenly and 
straight. But, unless for getting out thin 
roofing shakes, the froe can be dispensed 
with. 4 

In selecting a tree, don’t turn haphaz- 
ard to the one nearest camp. Some 
species of wood split extremely hard. 
The elms, gums, sycamores and several 
others, so far as practical ends are con- 
cerned, split not at all. The oaks (white, 
red, pin or black) are the best splitting 
hardwoods, although ash or hickory will 
serve well enough except for getting out 
thin stuff. Southern cypress works well, 
and so do most species of pine. Don’t 
monkey with hemlock or spruce. Block 
a big chip out of the tree and try it with 


the axe. If it fails to split freely 24 STAD J 


with a smooth cleavage free from inter- 
locking grain, you will save time and 
hard work by looking farther. Don’t 
forget, however, that in hardwoods the 
line of cleavage which interests you is 
from bark to heart; in cypress and pine, 
that which follows the concentric circles 
surrounding the heart. In _ localities 
which have both hardwood and pine, the 
latter is said to work “board fashion”; 
the oaks and other hardwoods, “timber 
fashion.” Of course the heaviest of the 
work lies in the first split, which neces- 
sarily must be through the heart. Logs, 
and cuts too small to be called logs, split 
best from the top. Even if that end 
chances to be knotty, it is better to work 
harder than commence operation at the 
butt, because it is not likely that the split 
will run through evenly and give equal 
sized halves. At the butt end there is 
more latitude for straightening with the 
axe if necessary. Always, before start- 
ing a wedge, check with the axe across 
the end of the cut as you wish the split 
to run, following the straighter grain 
and avoiding curls and small knots. 
Split the halves in equal parts. If the 
size of the half be such that it is advisa- 
ble to divide into three portions, make 
the first third in reality about two-fifths, 
for the tendency of a split is always 
toward the weaker side. 

Unless the log be very large, it is 
impracticable to split it through the heart 
into more than six sections. Turn one of 
the quarters or sixths on its side and 
check across parallel with the bark, driv- 
ing a wedge at each end and permitting 
the splits to run together at the middle. 
Then, if desired, you may split the bark 
part or “back” as before, since there are 
no longer heart splinters to bother. Work 
from both ends, if with wedges; other- 
wise you are likely to waste good timber. 
With enough wedges, working carefully, 
you can split any knot through the centre 
—but to do this you must start from the 
butt. Splitting through the middle of a 
knot gippppyou a practically flat surface; 


it there must result a 
“Though this don’t mat- 
Greeley, Colo. 
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ter on the under side of a floor puncheon 
or table top. In working hardwood, the 
bark side of each piece must be the 
thicker. It is difficult to hew away this 
superfluous wood and retain a boardlike 
flatness, especially in puncheons of con- 
siderable width. The bigger the tree, the 
nearer the two edges will be of a thick- 
ness. With a froe you can “get out” 
shingles less than a quarter-inch thick. 
The timber must be more than ordinarily 
free-working if you can beat 2 inches 
much with wedges and axe. 


THE McLEAN AND WEEKS BILLS. 


Bills to provide Federal protection for 
migratory birds, which were introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
McLean and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Weeks, have 
both been reported favorably out of 
Committee. The former was considered 
by the Senate Committee on the Pro- 
tection of Game and the latter by the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

In urging the necessity of this legis- 
lation, the American Game Protective 
and Propagation Association, of III 
Broadway, New York City, says: “ Mil- 
lions of dollars can annually be saved to 
our people by a wise treatment of the 
enormous natural resources represented 
by our migrants. Under present condi- 
tions countless numbers of wild-fowl are 
slaughtered at a time when every female 
killed means the destruction of a small 
flock. At all times the killing goes on, at 
a rate that is out of all proportion to 
the natural increase. State Game Ward- 
en Visart of Arkansas reported, in his 
endorsement of the Weeks Bill, that go,- 
600 birds were sent from Mississippi 
County in one shipment on October 16, 
1911. According to the Game Warden 
of Louisiana, there were 5,000,000 ducks, 
geese and shore birds killed in that State 
during the winter of 1910 and ’11. The 
favorable report on the McLean Bill by 
the Senate Committee contains the fol- 


lowing : 
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Game Commissioners and other officials 
representing 43 of our 48 States, together 
with some of the leading ornithologists of 
the country, appeared before your Commit- 
tee; and their testimony, based upon years 
of observation, was conclusive of the fact 
that State control of migratory birds must, 
from the very nature of the surrounding 
temptations and conditions, end in failure, 


It is further pointed out in this report 
that the annual loss to the country 
through insect pests amounts to more 
than eight hundred million dollars. To 
bring home the significance of these fig- 
ures, the report adds that there are about 
600 colleges in the United States today. 
Their buildings and endowments have 
been centuries in accumulation. The 
value of these college buildings is esti- 
mated at $260,000,000 and the endow- 
ments at $219,000,000. If they should 
be destroyed tomorrow—buildings and 
endowments—the insect tax of one year 
would replace them and leave a balance 
sufficient to endow 32 new universities in 
the sum of ten million dollars each! The 
report continues: 


‘‘ We have in this country today about 
twenty million school children, and the cost 
of their education has become by far the 
heaviest tax laid upon the surplus of the 
country; yet it costs more by many millions 
to feed our insects than it does to educate 
our children. If there is any way in which 
this vast and destructive tax upon the Na- 
tional income can be prevented or stayed or 
resisted in any appreciable measure, it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to act without 
delay. 

‘* All of the foregoing evidence goes to 
demonstrate the existence of a natural econ- 
omic relation between these three orders of 
life (Vegetation, Insects and Birds). There 
is a sort of inter-dependence, and the exist- 
ence of each one is dependent upon the exist- 
ence of the others. But for the vegetation 
the insects would perish, and but for the in- 
sects the birds would perish, and but for the 
birds the vegetation would be totally de- 
stroyed by the unchecked increase of in- 
sect destroyers. It is the earnest recom- 
mendation of your Committee that the pend- 
ing bill receive favorable consideration.’’ 


sina jaaciliitaisl. 
Frep Quimsy is dead. His was the 


rare knack of winning the friendship 
of each and every acquaintance, and in 
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his more than twenty years of continual 
travel as trade representative he had met 
practically every one directly connected 
with the sporting goods trade, as well as 
devotees of the sport he best loved— 
trapshooting. W. Fred Quimby ranked 
among the half-dozen best in the old 
days of live-pigeon shooting. At the 
last Grand American Handicap at live 
pigeons, in 1902, his score was 24 out 
of 25. As far back as the late eighties 
no expert felt secure of victory until 
Fred Quimby had left the score. His 
death is the passing of a veteran. For 
a number of years he was in business 
on his own account, but later became 
traveling representative of the American 
E. C. and Schultze powders. For two 


years, commencing in 1900, he was with 
the Western Cartridge Co., but returned 
to the E. C. Company, and went with the 
Du Pont people when they took over the 
sale of E. C. in 1904. Mr. Quimby was 
visiting the trade in Minneapolis when 


he contracted a severe cold, which in a 
few days terminated fatally. 


A BUNCH OF QUERIES. 





What would you consider a suitable armory 
for a man whose occupation takes him to all 
parts of the Central and Southern States, who 
enjoys every sort of shooting, and who is consti- 
tutionally opposed to hunting with a strange 
gun? Take into consideration that he is con- 
tinually on the wing, frequently making long 
jumps by hired conveyance when the railroads 
decline to run right, and must therefore travel 
as light as possible. Frep H. Tetrow. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

We are glad that your query is sensi- 
bly worded. It is easy to suggest a 
“suitable’’ armory, but it would have 
been different had you pinned us down 
to name ‘the best.” No combination 
of guns could be best for all localities at 
all seasons. As you hunt solely for 
sport, we would recommend a light 20- 
gauge shotgun with 26-inch barrels, the 
tight barrel cylinder-bored and the left a 
Close choke. As a companion to this 
gun select a .25-20 or .32-20 take-down 
fepeater (weighing around 6 Ibs.) and 


re-sight it to your own notion. You will 
find it all right for game smaller than 
deer and you will not lose many deer 
with it if hit fairly. Then get a carrying 
case made for the two arms, with spare 
space for ammunition. That’s a suitable 
outfit. A three-barrel gun would be 
lighter and handier, but the foreign built 
guns of that type now offered are built 
for bigger game than will generally hap- 
pen in the way of a commercial traveler 
in our pretty well settled Southern and 
Central States. 


I have a Spencer repeating shotgun which 
does not shoot as close as it once did—and I 
have thought of getting the barrel brass-lined. 
There is a Pennsylvania firm which does such 
work. What advantage -has a brass-lined bar- 
rel over an ordinary barrel ? 


Seneca, Iilinois. Wm. B. Bartice. 


Practically none, except freedom from 
rust. Even brass will become pitted by 
acid residues from smokeless powders if 
not regularly cleaned. A brass lining of 
uniform thickness throughout would not 
alter the choke of your gun. It is likely 
that, through years of use, the bore has 
worn at the top (the upward “throw” of 
the discharge invariably having this ten- 
dency), so that the gun now strings its 
shot. The only cure is re-boring, if the 
barrel is thick enough to stand it. 


Which is the better cartridge for a .25-20 
Winchester rifle, using smokeless powder—the 
soft-lead bullet, soft-nose or full metal jacket? 
Is it all right to use them as sent from the fac- 
tory? or do they require a lubricant of some 
kind ? R. R. VAN DE VEN. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

For ordinary hunting purposes we 
would prefer the soft-lead bullet, since it 
mushrooms better than the soft-nose and 
is therefore a better killer. The new 
high velocity cartridge is not furnished 
with soft-lead bullet, for with such a 
powerful charge the bullet would likely 
jump the rifling and fly wild. The full 
jacket bullet gives better penetration, but 
only a small portion of its energy is ex- 
pended upon the game it pierces. The 
soft-nose bullet is a compromise. It 
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lacks the penetration of the full jacket 
and does not mushroom on impact as 
satisfactorily as the soft-lead bullet. 
Modern rifle cartridges as sent out by 
the factories contain all necessary lubri- 
cation. The day of the tallow-encrusted 
bullet is no more. 


— 


IN THE FULL 0’ THE MOON. 





The once beautiful forests of Sumner 
County, Tennessee, have dwindled to 
scattered timbered tracts; much of the 
game has vanished, and such hunts as my 
brother Payne and I used to enjoy we 
will never know again. I am going to 
tell of one of them—a night excursion 
after possums when the persimmons 
were ripe and the moon was full: 

There had been rain enough to dampen 
the leaves and make good trailing, but 
the clouds had scattered and fled and the 
moon shone brightly in a clear sky. We 
shouldered gun and axe, and _ willing, 
excited old Major led the way, soon 
sniffing at the wind and barking now and 
then in a way which told us that possums 
were abroad. We shouted encourage- 
ment and waited where we were until he 
should tree. It is delightful to stand in 
the dark and yell to your heart’s content. 
We wouldn’t have exchanged places with 
anybody in the world! The possum had 
a good start of the dog, but was speedily 
trailed to a hollow log, and after a hot 
race through the undergrowth Payne and 
I reached the spot at the same time. 
Payne held the dog while I chopped the 
opening bigger; then Major crawled in 
and brought out the game. It was a 
regular old daddy possum with tushes 
1¥% inches long. I tried holding his head 
down with the axe until we could slip 
him into our sack, and he bit at the 
blade with such force that his tushes 
broke like dry sticks. 

Before we had gone 200 yards Major 
treed again—this time a small black- 
legged possum in a very little tree and 
we sacked him almost without stopping. 
Then we visited some persimmon trees in 
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an old field, rested the dog, and ate ’sim- 
mons; and next crossed the ridge to the 
river bottoms where the pawpaws grew 
thickly and we felt assured of finding 
game. While we were still on the top of 
the hill we could hear Major barking 
down in the low grounds as though he 
had caught something. Payne said | 
rolled down that hill and that he stood 
and watched me, but probably he was 
mistaken, for he was the first to reach 
the dog. Major had an 11-pound pos- 
sum on the ground. I suppose he had 
treed in a bush so low that the dog was 
able to jump and reach him. We made 
our way down along the river and for 
a time there was silence. Then Major 
again commenced trailing and presently 
treed in a large leaning sycamore near 
the water. We found him some 20 ft. 
from the tree, watching every movement 
of a big coon, already two-thirds of the 
way to the top and still climbing higher. 
The moonlight showed the coon to us 
plainly and it was an easy shot. He fell 
in the river and Major pulled him out. 
It was now nearly midnight. Judging 
by the weight of our sack we had game 
enough for that night, and we were not 
long getting back to the old field and the 
path that would lead us home. Major 
trotted along in the lead, seeming to 
realize that the hunt was over. Suddenly 
he gave tongue and was gone. We 
paused to listen and plainly saw two pos- 
sums racing for a little sassafras tree, 
with Major not six feet behind at the 
finish. They had probably been traveling 
the dusty path and were not given time 
to reach a bigger tree. Payne went up 
and shook them out and I put them in 
the sack. Five possums and a coon! 
Pretty good for one night; but we were 
dog tired when we got home and tumbled 
into bed, declaring we would never go 
possum hunting again — knowing all the 
time that we would be ready when the’ 
next pretty night came. I am not sure 
we didn’t go again that same night — in 
our dreams. J. T. CorKRan. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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22 Automatic Rifle 


The novelty of its operation is one of the 
fascinating features of the Winchester .22 
Automatic Rifle. Instead of the downward 

and upward motion of a finger lever, or 
the backward and forward thrust of a slide 
handle, the pull on the trigger is the only 
effort required to shoot the rifle ten times 
in succession. The only limit to speed 
in firing is the rapidity with which the 
trigger can be pulled before each shot. 
With this speed is coupled fine accuracy, 
light weight, simple and strong construc- 
tion, and ease and quickness of handling. 
Note the beautiful appearance of the rifle. 
It lists at $25.00, but is sold everywhere for 


much less. Itis the ideal vacationist’s rifle 


FOR TARGET SHOOTING OR GAME 


In writing te Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 








SPORTS 
MORE KANSAS JACKS. 


The picture in the April issue of A Kansas Rab- 
bit Shooting Contest, brings to mind a hunt taken 
by five of our sportsmen a year ago last winter. 
They took a 10-mile automobile run into the coun- 
try and bagged 185 jacks on a 5-acre tract in an 
hour and 35 minutes. 

I can’t tell how much I enjoy Sports AFIELD. 
To one who loves sport it is pleasant to enjoy the 
‘real thing’’ without leaving one’s office. I am a 
busy man—a Postmaster and an auctioneer with a 
clientéle covering the country for forty miles 
around—and have little time for hunting and fish- 
ing, however much I might enjoy it. Opportuni- 
ties are abundant, if one had the leisure. During 
March and April the whole of the Artesian Valley 
and the Plateau Country were a-swarm with ducks 





AFIELD. 


work or for killing big game? Such a weg 
stays in its case or in the corner the g 
part of the year, through regard for the sa 
of one’s neighbors, even if the cost of ama 
tion does not discourage its use on hawks, ef 
and woodchucks; whereas, with a smaller, 
powerful arm one might have a lot of first 
sport. The serviceable range of either the 3 
or .32-20 is around 200 yds., and the high vg 
ity cartridges will give a 10-inch penet 
in pine—which will be found sufficient i 
chance at larger game should offer. On the off 
hand, either cartridge with reduced pow 
charge is as safe in thickly settled localitie 
the .22 Long Rifle, quite as accurate, and y 
more satisfactory in the handling. Then, 
it is only the hundredth man who will keep 
barrel of a .22 rifle in perfect condition, wh 
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A Party of Meade, Kansas, Sportsmen After a Trip into the Jack-Rabbit Country. 


of all descriptions, from bluewing teal to canvas- 
back. I am sorry you couldn’t have been here, for 
I know you would have enjoyed yourself. 

Meade, Kansas. J. I. STAMPER. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THAT new Model 27 pump action Marlin repeater 
comes pretty near being all rifle. It looks like a 
rifle, and the cartridges it is adapted to are those 
best suited to everyday use by the average rifle- 
man who practices mostly at game. It is a com- 
mon mistake to get too much rifle for our needs. 
What profit is there in the ownership of high- 
power or big-calibre arms except for long-range 


as a bigger bore invites inspection and dem 
to be kept bright and flawless. Send for @ 
cular of this new rifle to the Marlin Firean 
Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
* * * 

THE Stevens Arms Co. call particular attentl 
to their new Marksman Rifle No. 12—a 
design of lever action, especially designed B 
smokeless powder ammunition. This arm 
the take-down feature, weighs 4 lIbs., and 
made in 25 or .32 calibre; has a handsd 
blued frame, full oval stock, 20-inch tip-up 
rel, positive extractor, rubber butt plate 4 
bead front and open rear sights. The list pm 
is $4.25 and dealers are in position to su 
promptly. 











